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YOUR STUDENTS WILL FIND DITTO 
IN EVERY KIND 


OF BUSINESS... 


Prepare them with a knowledge 
not only of its operation but also 
of its great adaptability to all 


kinds of office routine 


Topay a knowledge of Ditto is an essential 
part of training for secretarial and junior 
clerical positions. Thorough instruction in this 
subject will round out your curriculum and add 
an important and attractive course of study. 


In addition to its extensive use in business, 
Ditto is used in educational institutions of every 
kind. It promotes modern methods of teaching 
and all kinds of student activities. It adds true 
efficiency to all phases of the administrative and 
office routine. 


Ditto reproduces anything hand-written or 
drawn with pen or pencil; anything typewritten 
or printed, direct from the original and without 
the use of type, carbon or stencil. You can 
use eight colors if you wish and reproduce 
them all in one operation. 


We should like to send 
you the booklet, “Ditto— 
its Use and Operation,” as 
a means of helping you plan 
instruction in the use of 
Ditto equipment. is’ 
written by an authority and 
suitable for high schools, 
business schools, and higher 
institutions giving instruc- 
tion in office and secretarial 
procedure. Write for a free 


copy. 


Ditto 


INCORPORATED 


Harrison Street at Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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FOR AN OLD PEN of any make 


toward a Brand New 


Parker Pen 


We'll give up to $1.00 for an old mechanical pencil — toward the purchase 
of a brand new PARKER DUOFOLD PENCIL 


Look at these liberal allowances: 


$5 Duofold or Lady Duofold Pen, 
only $375 and an old pen 
$3.75 Pencil to match, 
only $3 and an old pencil 
$3.25 Lady Duofold Pencil, 
$950 
only — and an old pencil 
$7 Parker Duofold Sr. Pen, 
$4.25 Pencil to match, 
only $375 and an old pencil 
$10 Duofold De Luxe Pen, 
only $70 and an old pen 
$5 De Luxe Pencil to match, 
$4.00 
only — and an old pencil 


Only such a leader as Parker could put through so 
gigantic a clearance of the nation’s retail pen stocks, 
making way for late fall and early Christmas ship- 
ments. Look at these amazing features: 


1st—The old pens and pencils that you trade in do 
not have to be Parkers. We merely require that the 
pen shall have a 14k gold point. 

2nd—The Duofold Pens and Pencils offered are NOT 
discontinued models—they are Parker’s finest quality, 
latest streamlined designs and jewel-like colors—have 
Parker’s exclusive non-breakable Permanite barrels, 
extra ink capacity, quick-starting, non-clogging feed, 
and “special-order’ Duofold pressure-relieving point 
—gold or platinum plated. 

38rd—Those who want both a Duofold Pen and Pencil 
—the finest of sets—can obtain them through this 
Trade-in for almost as little as the regular price of 
the pen alone. 

Parker’s National Trade-in Sale is being held in every 
city and town in the United States. If you find one 
dealer all sold out of Parker Duofolds, try another. 
Stationers, Jewelers, Druggists, and Department Stores 
everywhere can supply you at present. The Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, 


PARKER RESERVES THE RIGHT TO DISCONTINUE THIS SALE AT ANY TIME — SO DON’T DELAY 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL or BusINEss Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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MEET JUNIOR! 


The Latest Model In The 
Newly Developed Line of 


WHEELDEX 


CARD FILES 


1,000 134” x 4” cards plus 40 celluloid 
tipped guides conveniently and compactly 
mounted on Wheeldex Junior for $10.00 
complete including soft cover. 


A FEW SUGGESTED USES W H E E L D E xX On Wheeldex your information 


FOR WHEELDEX JUNIOR COMES TO YOU. 


TELEPHONE INDEX 


There is only 
Prospect List W H E R E V E R ONE vel to look. 


EMPLOYEE LIST3 


CLatm INDEX C A R D S to reach. 


Copes 


aaa nea ARE USED Of course it’s faster and naturally 


FoLLow up or DIARY easier to handle. 


WHEELDEX Offers— 


the most rapid, compact and convenient method of handling a volume of cards. As shown in the illustration the cards are mounted 


about the rim of a wheel in such a way that any desired card is brought to the operator by a mere spin of the wheel. The standard 
two wheel unit shown above contains 10,000 3” x 5” cards. The cards are slotted at the bottom with a standard punch and 
are put on by simply slipping them over a jointless fixed rod attached to the center of the rim. They ride securely, are easily put 
on or taken off at any point on the wheel and lie open fully so as to be easily read or posted to without removal from the wheel. 
As the cards remain open without being held and are completely visible the speed and convenience of handling are obvious. Wheeldex 
houses cards in all sizes up to 5 x 8 inches and of course there are many models for each size card. 


SCHOLFIELD SERVICE, INC. 


Manufacturers of Wheeldex 
122 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PUT YOUR CARDS ON WHEELS 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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Mr. Norman is President and Mr. Gates Secre- 
tary of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation which will hold its annual conven- 


tion in Chicago in December. 


See Page 28 for Programs of 


these two important meetings. 


Bruce F. Gates 


Knauss Kirk Blackstone Reed 


Five of the men who will be heard at the conference scheduled 
for June, 1933, at the University of Chicago 
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The Most Famous Name in Handwriting 
on a Fountain Pen Made to Fit the Hand 


A NEW DESIGN OF PROVED WORTH 
IN A FOUNTAIN PEN WITH A FINE 
POINT AND PERFECT PERFORMANCE 


The first to offer a fountain pen designed for 
modern handwriting, the Palmer Method organiza- 
tion again takes the lead in presenting a pen made to 
fit the hand. Modeled exactly on the famous Palmer 
Method Rite-Hold penholder, the Rite-Hold 
fountain pen has all the advantages of the patented 
double groove in which the fingers and thumb fit 
easily and naturally. 


In addition this fountain pen has a new style cap 
which gives a smarter, trimmer appearance to the 
pen when closed and a better balanced weight when 
open, and effectually prevents the ink from leaking 
through and soiling the barrel, as sometimes hap- 
pens with even the most: carefully managed pen 
when the cap covers the lower part of the barrel 
as well as the point. 


The nib, of 14-karat gold, iridium-tipped, is as 
fine as it is possible to produce, is semi-flexible, 
and permanent. The feed is sufficiently controlled 
to allow the finest quality of line, yet sufficiently 
free to permit pressureless writing at all times, and 
at the touch of pen to paper. Self-filling, of course, 
and in every part the fine construction and good ap- 
pearance you would expect in any merchandise 
bearing the Palmer Method name. 


APPROVED BY TEACHERS 
FOR MODERN HANDWRITING 
AND PRICED WITHIN THE 
REACH OF EVERY STUDENT 


The Rite-Hold fountain pen is made in three of 
the newest and most handsome colors: Carnelian, 
a deep red with marble-like markings; Onyx, a 
brownish-gray with dark streaks of black, and 
Black-and-Gold, jet with flecks of gold. 


The price of $2.90 for a single pen postpaid is 
subject to generous discounts on quantity orders to 
schools. Every pen is guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tory service, and may be returned at any time after 
its purchase for exchange or refund. Use the 
coupon below today, and be one of the first to enjoy 
the Rite-Hold feature in a fountain pen. 


The A. N. Palmer Company, 
55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| enclose $2.90 for which please send me one Palmer 
Method Rite-Hold fountain pen. | wish the 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND 
CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


Associate Professor of Education, Graduate School of Education, 


EDITOR'S REMARKS: /t is a real privilege to welcome to 
the Journal pages each month a critical observation of 
current educational thinking and practice by Professor 
Nichols, whom numerous friends and admirers regard 
as the “Dean” of American Business Education. 


“J °HE editor has asked me for a monthly page or 

two of observations concerning matters of inter- 
est to commercial educators. I shall do my best to 
oblige. It is not the intention to make this a page of 
controversy. However, there will be constructive 
criticism and challenge based on a careful examina- 
tion of current literature and reported speeches in the 
field of business training. Space for these comments 
will be limited. Anything like a full discussion of 
matters presented cannot be attempted. It is hoped 
that interested readers may be stimulated to attack 
with a bit more enthusiasm at least some of the many 
problems in the field of business training of less than 
college grade. Moreover, it is a definite aim of this 
page to urge commercial teachers to form the habit 
of reading more critically pronouncements on various 
aspects of the important field of education in which 
they are primarily interested. 


Person.l Use of Typewriter 


Two men experienced in educational research re- 
cently completed “an experimental study of the educa- 
tional influences of the typewriter in the elementary- 
school classroom.”! This study was financed by manu- 
facturers of portable typewriters. No one can object to 
such a study. Anything, be it a device or a method, 
which tends to facilitate learning by children in the 
elementary grades, or elsewhere for that matter, is a 
worthy subject of investigation. This particular study 
Was in competent hands. Conclusions reached on the 
basis of facts which it turned up should he given care- 
ful consideration by those who are responsible for ele- 
mentary education. It shou!d be remembered, how- 
ever, that such typewriting as may be taught in grades 
—yes, even in the junior high school—can have no ap- 
preciable vocational significance. It is no more com- 
mercial education as we use this term than is grade 
school penmanship. There is not likely to be any mis- 
apprehension on this point. 

But it is a little disappointing to find in the report of 
a scientifically organized study tacit approval of an 
unproven assertion that the typewriter is coming into 
general personal use and, therefore, that it doubtless 
should be taught to pupils in our elementary schools. 
In the first paragraph of the summary of the report 
mentioned we find this statement: “A consideration of 
the question of whether typewriters should be intro- 
duced into (elementary) schools immediately suggests 
two possible values of the use of the typewriter. The 
first is the obvious value to the individual of the pos- 
session of skill in using the typewriter as an asset in 


1 Wood, Ben D., and Freeman, Frank N., An Experimental Study of 
Educational Influences of the Typewriter in the Elementary-School Class- 
room, The Macmillan Co., 1932. 
2Wood and Freeman, Cp. Cit., p. 179. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


later life. Already many adults possess typewriters 
for their private use in correspondence, in authorship, 
and in various other professional activities. Many 
students in the high school, the college, and the univer- 
sity use the typewriter for the preparation of much of 
their written work. That the possession of skill with 
the typewriter will be of use to a large and increasing 
number of individuals after they leave the elementary 
school may be taken as obvious and not needing special 
demonstration. Such value must be added to those 
values which were made the special subject of inves- 
tigation in this study.’ 

Now if this statement means anything it means that 
it is to these investigators “obvious” that educational 
authorities should consider the teaching of typewriting 
in the elementary school because of its personal utility 
in later life. Is this so obvious? How many people 
do use the typewriter for their personal writing? How 
many should do so? How many will do so in the next 
generation ? 

There are about twenty-five million homes in the 
United States. In how many is there a typewriter for 
personal use? To be generous let us say there are a 
million and ought to be five millions. But the children 
of the other twenty million homes are in the public 
schools. Should they be taught typewriting at public 
expense? Will they have any need for, or inclination 
to use, the skill developed? Can they acquire this 
skill later at less expense when the need for it be- 
comes apparent? True, the investigators quoted go 
on later to add that “the demand of later use, there- 
fore, could be met by the introduction of the type- 
writer for one year toward the end of the elementary- 
school (6th grade perhaps) or in the junior or senior 
high-school.” It is now being taught in practically 
all high-schools of any size and in a decreasing num- 
ber of junior high-schools. But the suggestion is re- 
peated that it possibly should be introduced earlier- - 
in the upper grades which means below the seventh. 

In every sixth grade are people who will be farmers, 
cobblers, doctors, lawyers, street-sweepers, house- 
wives, teamsters, chauffeurs, gasoline service station 
tenders, gardeners, ticket-sellers, cooks, housemaids, 
factory operatives, small storekeepers, retail sales- 
people, window-dressers, dentists, engineers, car- 
penters, plumbers, barbers, zoo tenders, policemen, 
firemen, masons, paperhangers, teachers, coast guards- 
men, pugilists, research experts, bookkeepers, bus 
drivers, railroad conductors, locomotive engineers, 
etc., etc., through the tens of thousands of occupa- 
tions which are required in our complex social-eco- 
nomic organism. 

Now, in all honesty, what proportion of these people 
can make any effective use of a typewriter? How 
many should be expected to buy one for their personal 
use even if they know how to typewrite? Why saddle 
the cost of expensive typewriter equipment on tax- 
payers already overburdened with public expenditures 
because a small, indistinguishable proportion of school 
children will sometime achieve a position in life in 
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which a typewriter might be useful, 
or perhaps a convenience to them? 


The only obviousness in this situa- 
tion is that the personal need for typ- 
ing ability is not now great enough to 
justify the early introduction of type- 
writing in our public schools. To 
some of us it seems obvious that this 
need is not likely to become a reality 
before some wholly new writing de- 
vice has superseded the thing we now 
call a typewriter, or the need for 
much written communication has 
ceased to exist. 

\Vhether or not a typewriter will 
expedite the learning process in ele- 
mentary-schools is in itself a big 
enough problem to tax most efficient 
research techniques. It is regret- 
table, to say the least, that even tacit 
approval of the personal-use argu- 
ment for the early and general study 
of typewriting should have been in- 
jected into such a report. It surely 
does not emerge from this study. 
Nor is there any other evidence to 
support it. Apparently even scien- 
tilic investigators may be led into ad- 
missions which are at variance with 
the facts. It is to be hoped that 
these same investigators, under the 
same sponsorship, now will attempt 
to find out how many of our millions 
ot adults could make sufficiently 1m- 
portant use of a typewriter in their 
personal affairs to justify the belief 
that it would have greatly benefited 
them had they learned to typewrite 
while in the elementary-school. 


Terminology in Commercial 
Education 


How much longer will business- 
schools cling to outworn termi- 
nology ? One of our nationally-known 
private business-schools lists its of- 
terings under these major headings: 
“Secretarial”, “Accounting”, “Mer- 
chandising”. Meaningful terms? 
Let us see. Under “secretarial” we 
find “banking”, “advertising”, and 
“salesmanship” among other more or 
less appropriate titles. Under ‘‘ac- 
counting” we note “banking’’, ‘“‘effec- 
tive expression”, “foreign trade”, 
“investments”, “‘personal improve- 
ment”, “real estate”, and “transpor- 
tation” with a few courses that 
clearly have a bearing on the field of 
accounting. These titles refer to 
courses, not aspects of accounting. 
Evidently “banking” is both a secre- 
tarial and an accounting occupation. 
Surely it is just as much one as the 
other. Under “merchandising” we 
find “journalism”, “typing”, and 
“business law correspondence” 
mixed with other courses which at 
least have some bearing on problems 
ot merchandising. Such use of ter- 


minology indicates lack of under- 
standing of the essential problems of 
business education. It tends to mis- 
lead those who plan courses as well 
as those who give and take them, It 
surely does not help business men to 
evaluate the product of such schools 
in terms of their needs. The ter- 
minology of public school literature 
is little, if any, better. A standardiza- 
tion of terminology in this field 
should be attempted by some respon- 
sible agency. How can this be 
brought about ? 


A Fallacy? 


Does the sum of the parts equal 
the whole? Not always. It depends 
on how they are put together. Does 
it follow that a girl will be an effici- 
ent stenographer because she knows 
grammar, can syllabify words, can 
tell you which office device should be 
used under given circumstances, 
knows what should be said to a 
caller when her employer is busy, 
can alphabetize, can abbreviate 
words, knows that the filing depart- 
ment should be visited when a filed 
paper is wanted, can take ordinary 
dictation at the rate of 100 words a 
minute for five minutes, and can 
transcribe in twelve minutes what 
she has written? Frankly, I do not 
know. I am wondering if a test 
which reveals these things can safely 
be labeled “stenographic proficiency 
test”. 

Such*® a test should show where a 
prospective stenographic pupil stands 


with respect to these matters; and 
such matters are of great importance 
in the life of a stenographer. But 
personality, health, physiological 
characteristics, temperament, energy, 
points of view, will to work, initia- 
tive, ability to work in a noisy office, 
vision, effect of frequent interrup- 
tions, ability to sustain a reasonable 
pace over a period of hours, expert- 
ness in collateral details of steno- 
graphic work—putting paper in ma- 
chine, handling carbons, looking up 
words, and the like—all have an im- 
portant bearing on _ stenographic 
efficiency. 

Shall we ever find a means of 
measuring “stenographic proficiency” 
that will give the result that a few 
days, or even hours, on the job will 
give; or that will ignore the complex- 
ity of stenographic work as it is 
really done? 

If we want to test for “steno- 
graphic proficiency” why not dupli- 
cate a bit more closely the actual re- 
quirements of office work? What is 
the answer? 

This is not written to disparage 
the test mentioned. It is intended 
however, to raise a question as to its 
limitations and to stimulate some 
one to undertake the preparation of 
a stenographic ability test which is 
founded on actual job requirements 
not only as to content, but as to time 
elements, quantitative elements, and 
working conditions. 


3 Blackstone ) 


Stenographic Proficiency Test. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Further Reaction to the Typewriter Experimental Study 
by Professors Wood and Freeman 


By Paul S. Lomax, Editor 


This experimental investigation 
has been confined to a study of the 
educational influences of the portable 
typewriter as a writing instrument in 
the performance of the regular class 
room work of the kindergarten and 
elementary-school grades up to and 
including grade six. The authors 
have reasoned that if “writing is a 
skill which is employed... as an 
instrument in the processes of learn- 
ing in the school . . . the question 
which confronts us in evaluating the 
typewriter in the school, then, is 
whether the addition of typewriting 
to the usual mode of written expres- 
sion will facilitate the educational 
operations in the school. To put the 
matter simply, the question is 
whether the addition of the type- 


writer to the child’s other modes of 
expression will enable him better to 
learn English, spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, history, etc., and to de- 
velop those attitudes and_ habits 
which constitute so important a part 
of the aims of elementary school 
education.” (p. 179) 

Two general reactions to this study 
are emphasized, the writer recogniz- 
ing that such a type of study is very 
much worth while and that to the 
authors much credit is due. 

Reaction No. 1. Insufficient care 
appears to have been taken to see 
that the teachers were properly pre- 
pared to introduce the children to 
the typewriting process. It seems 
proper to assume that the initiation 
of children in any learning process 
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should be done under the direction 
of teachers who thoroughly under- 
stand the process both as a matter 
of knowing and of doing. However, 
ninety per cent of the experimental 
teachers were totally unfamiliar with 
the operation of the typewriter prior 
to the study. And yet these teachers 
were expected by self-instruction to 
familiarize themselves with the type- 
writer as much as possible during 
the vacation period from June, 1929, 
to the following September. (p. 9). 
Furthermore, the adequacy of the 
manual! which was prepared to guide 
the self-instruction of the teachers 
will probably be very much ques- 
tioned by successful typewriting in- 
structors. (p. 12) A half century 
of classroom experience in teaching 
typewriting, as well as a large 
amount of experimental and instruc- 
tional literature, seems not to have 
been critically studied with refer- 
ence to this investigation. 

Reaction No. 2. While the authors 
seem to desire to present their evi- 
dence in an impersonal way, they 
nevertheless leave the impression 
with the writer that they feel im- 
pelled to make the case for the type- 
writer as favorable as possible. For 


example, in’ considering the com- 
parative gains in general educational 
achievement, as evidenced in Chart 2, 
p. 28, the authors appear eager to 
make the most of the favorable evi- 
dence but seem unwilling to pause 
to explain the apparently reverse in- 
fluence of the typewriter in grades 
five and six. Again, on p. 182 the 
authors remark, “The skill in the use 
of the typewriter which was obtained 
by the children of the Experimental 
group was very significant, consid- 
ering the relatively small amount of 
time which was spent in using the 
machines.” However, when the evi- 
dence on such pages as those of 41 
and 54 is considered, the expression, 
very significant appears to be a 
rather optimistic one from the point 
of view of positive gain. In grades 
2 to 6, inclusive, 90 to 130 minutes a 
week were spent at the machines. 
(p.8) If such time were evenly dis- 
tributed over the period of a week, 
this would mean from 18 to 26 min- 
utes a day, which would seem to be a 
very favorable amount of repetitive 
use of the typewriter under the di- 
rection of teachers really competent 
to guide the typewriting learning 
process of elementary-school chil- 


dren. And we believe that under 
such conditions a better degree of 
typewriting skill should result than 
the report shows. Furthermore, the 
fact of the superiority of the Experi- 
mental group of teachers over the 
Control group of teachers, as indi- 
cated by the supervisors’ ratings, 
(pp. 23-24) is something which 
needs to be checked critically by the 
reader with reference to the type- 
writer gains that are claimed. 


In spite of the contention of the 
authors that their experimental evi- 
dence is strongly in favor of the use 
of the typewriter in the elementary- 
school (p. 184) and in spite of the 
fact that “93 per cent of the teach- 
ers who had two full years of ex- 
perience with the machines recom- 
mend the use of the classroom type- 
writer in their grades,” (p. 184) we 
do not believe that a superintendent 
of schools would be justified, upon 
the basis of the data presented in the 
experimental study, to approve pur- 
chase of typewriters for the ele- 
mentary grades with the fond hope 
of expecting substantial increase of 
educational results to be accom- 
plished in such grades. 


NEED FOR LOCAL LEADERSHIP IN 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


By G. Carl Persinger, 


High School, Paterson, New Jersey 


HERE never was a time when 

the need for local leadership 
in commercial education was great- 
er. How such leadership of a high 
order can effect much-needed econ- 
omies, especially in our larger school 
systems, in the interest of real edu- 
cational values, is described in this 
article from a classroom teacher's 
viewpoint. The organization, ad- 
ministration, supervision, teaching, 
and testing of commercial education 
represent a functional unity of 
thought and action about which every 
progressive commercial teacher 
should desire to be well informed. 
The common enlightenment of a 
group of cooperative commercial 
teachers in any school system in 
terms of the whole functional process 
of that system, as it is and as it 
should be, will certainly tend to open 
up new opportunities for creative 
leadership. This thought suggests 
the seventh yearbook (1929) of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superin- 
tendence, “The Articulation of the 
Units of American Education,” 
which every professionally minded 


classroom teacher should read crit- 
ically.—Editor. 

The need for a director of com- 
mercial education in every school 
system where there are two or more 
types of schools offering commercial 
subjects—e.g., junior and senior high 
schools or senior high school and 
evening school—is at present only 
vaguely recognized. This is due 
largely, I believe, to misunderstand- 
ings concerning the true nature, ob- 
jectives, and methods of an appro- 
priate business-training program and 
to lack of appreciation of the best 
means of assuring desirable results. 
It is the purpose of this article to in- 
dicate in a brief manner the need for 
a director and, indirectly, to charac- 
terize the director’s position in a 
school system. 

A number of school superinten- 
dents have added a “supervisor” of 
commercial education to the school 
personnel. Doubtless the expecta- 
tion is that such an individual will 
take up and perform his duties in 
much the same manner as does the 
supervisor of music or the supervisor 


of mathematics. However, the posi- 
tions are not so clearly comparable. 
The terms supervisor super- 
vision when reference is being made 
to the supervision of business train- 
ing, need clarification. 

The term supervision usually de- 
notes the “improvement of a going 
program, and centers almost entirely 
around the improvement of teach- 
ing.”! This conception is too nar- 
row to cover the duties of the direc- 
tor of business training on the one 
hand, and practically impossible of 
achievement on the other. 


Supervision and Administration 


The conception is too narrow be- 
cause the supervisor must handle 
many purely administrative duties— 
“create and maintain such working 
conditions as will, with proper super- 
vision, result in an efficient pro- 
gram’*—which other supervisors 
usually are not required to deal with, 


Wright and Allen, Supervision of Vocationai 
Education, pp. 3-4. 

? Wright ana Allen, Supervision of Vocational 
Education, p. §. 
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or at least for which they are not ex- 
pected to assume final responsibility. 
The selection and purchase of equip- 
ment, provision of proper building 
facilities, preparation and administra- 
tion of the departmental budget, and 
provision for the employment, entry, 
and follow-up adjustment of students 
trained in the various schools are 
illustrative of duties which the com- 
mercial supervisor must handle in 
addition to his classroom supervisory 
duties. 

Nor can he accurately be termed 
an administrator since administra- 
tive duties are only a part of his 
work. His position demands a com- 
bination of supervisory and admin- 
istrative duties plus the duty of di- 
recting the work of teachers of those 
subiects with which he is_ less 
fauiliar. This latter consideration 
will be dealt with in more detail in a 
sulsequent paragraph. 

‘his conception of supervision is 
practically impossible of achievement 
because no one individual is capable 
of supervising equally each and every 
sulject in an up-to-date commercial 
curriculum. It is even conceivable 
that he may not have had definite 
instruction in each subject—certain- 
ly not in a four-year undergraduate 
course—let alone actual experience 
in each of the vocational fields rep- 
resented, and in organizing and 
teaching the courses which are rep- 
resentative of these fields. 

The commercial subjects touch sev- 
eral fields of education instead of a 
single field as do art, music, mathe- 
matics, and the like. Such subjects 
as Ienglish, science, mathematics, and 
social studies are, in varying degrees, 
of course, very definitely parts of the 
commercial program of studies. This 
means that not only may certain spe- 
cialized subjects from these fields 
appropriately be a part of each stu- 
dent’s secondary-school business- 
training program, but that certain 
academic subject matter may be 
taught best in courses properly la- 
belled “commercial.” To illustrate: 
It is recognized that if commercial 
education is to be truly vocational all 
students should be capable of deal- 
ing accurately and expeditiously with 
the usual arithmetical computations 
encountered on the job. However, it 
has not been proved that this facility 
may not best be developed by inte- 
grating commercial arithmetic with 
junior business training, bookkeep- 
ing, retail selling, etc., instead of be- 
ing taught in separate courses. 


Social Objectives 


Also, it is generally recognized that 
certain social objectives should be 
achieved. Again it is questionable 


whether certain social principles, con- 
cepts, and habits can best be taught 
and developed in civics or history 
classes, or whether such classes as 
commercial law, business economics, 
business organization and manage- 
ment, and the like afford a better 
means of achieving this desirable and 
necessary objective. 

When this fact—that the content 
of commercial subjects ranges over 
several fields of education—is recog- 
nized, the difficulty of such tasks as 
choosing subject matter, organizing 
it for instructional purposes, and de- 
termining effective teaching tech- 
niques becomes apparent. Obvious- 
ly, no individual should be expected 
to assume responsibility for adequate 
supervision of the whole range of 
commercial subjects! 

But, while it may be admitted that 
no one individual is equally well 
qualified to supervise and work out 
the details for all courses, it does not 
follow that one person cannot direct 
the work in those courses with which 
he is less intimately familiar, even 
without a number of assistants whose 
work would be very highly special- 
ized and possibly poorly integrated. 
If the director—a term that more 
aptly characterizes the position under 
consideration—recognizes the place 
and function of those subjects which 
he is not qualified to supervise in the 
whole program, he may nevertheless 
proceed, with the aid of his most 
proficient teachers, to formulate gen- 
eral policies and plans for achieving 
satisfactory results. And in accord- 
ance with these policies and plans, a 
committee of capable teachers, head- 
ed by a recognized leader may, if it 
seems desirable, perform coordinate 
supervisory duties under the direc- 
tor’s instructions to the end that bet- 
ter results may be obtained. The di- 
rector will be free to carry on per- 
sonal supervision in those subjects 
with which he is intimately familiar 
and in the teaching of which he is 
thoroughly experienced, 


Need for Articulation 


In a previous paragraph it was 
postulated that a director is needed 
in every school system where two or 
more types of schools offer commer- 
cial work. One of his chief func- 
tions is to prevent faulty articulation. 

Obviously the subjects offered, and 
the objectives and methods of in- 
struction are, or should be, different. 
However, the degree to which they 
are different depends very directly 
upon the philosophy of commercial 
education which is adopted by those 
in charge of the program. Often- 
times there are conflicts which result 


in poorly articulated programs both 
within grades and departments of a 
single school and among different 
schools. Numerous instances could 
be cited if space permitted. To pre- 
vent poor articulation, and to keep 
each type of school at those tasks 
which it can perform best, requires a 
person who sees the problem in its 
entirety and who has the authority 
and ability to develop definite poli- 
cies and to plan ways of putting them 
into operation. 

Lest the writer be misunderstood, 
it should be noted that it may be 
neither feasible nor desirable to em- 
ploy a full-time director in all cases. 
However, a _ qualified individual 
should be given sufficient time, aside 
from his teaching duties, to effect 
definite results. 


Lack of Other Supervision 


Another instance of the need for 
a director is the fact that commercial 
education does not receive proper 
national or State representation. Only 
four States at present employ State 
directors. Each community must 
work out its own destiny. This has 
resulted in much inefficiency and a 
tremendous social waste. Almost 
any one may teach commercial sub- 
jects: there are few definite policies ; 
there are few definite standards of 
instruction. 


Others Inadequately Trained 


The principals of various types of 
schools often are almost wholly at 
the mercy of commercial teachers 
whose training has been limited. 
This is because such principals are 
necessarily ‘“‘academically” trained 
and have had little or no training in 
this special field which includes many 
highly specialized subjects. With- 
out reasonable familiarity with the 
methods, procedures, and materials 
which must be employed to train ade- 
quately for business positions, his 
supervisory duties become somewhat 
superficial and more or less perfunc- 
tory as far as commercial education 
is concerned. 

The department head often is a 
subject specialist and not fully com- 
petent to give constructive aid in the 
nonteaching aspects of the organiza- 
tion and administration of commer- 
cial education. He may understand 
in a general way what should be done 
in each course not only in his own 
school but in others, but more defi- 
nite, constructive planning is vital to 
the achievement of successful out- 
comes in a field so comprehensive 
and complex in its content and meth- 


ods. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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ADULT COURSES IN BUSINESS 


By Dr. Ira W. Kibby 


Chief, Bureau of Business Education, California 


USINESS relationships and ac- 

tivities form an important part 
of the affairs of every adult. These 
relationships and activities may be 
for the purpose of conducting one’s 
personal business or they may be for 
the purpose of earning a livelihood 
or acquiring profits. The efficient 
performance of the first group of 
relationships and activities tends to 
make for social competency, while 
the proper performance of the sec- 
ond group tends to make for voca- 
tional efficiency. 

The controlling aims, therefore, of 
courses in business education for 
adults are to develop: (1) social 
business competency ; (2) vocational 
efficiency in a business occupation. 

Courses should be planned in 
terms of these aims. Some courses 
may serve both aims but in most 
cases the course must be planned pri- 
marily in terms of one aim in order 
to be effective. 


Social-Business Courses for Adults 


Social business courses should be 
planned to meet the needs of the fol- 
lowing groups of individuals: (1) 
those who desire a knowledge of 
modern business practice of a gen- 
eral nature in order to assist them in 
carrying out their own personal busi- 
ness activities; (2) those who de- 
sire specific knowledge in a particular 
field or subject because of an inter- 
est in it or because of their personal 
activities in that particular field or 
subject; (3) those who desire to 
acquire business knowledge in order 
to interpret business relationships 
and activities and their effect on so- 
cial and political trends. 

A study of the personal business 
activities of adults should be made. 
Better methods of conducting these 
activities, based on sound business 
practices, should be developed. For 
instance, the ability to buy is just as 
important to the buyer as is the abil- 
ity to sell to the salesman. A 
knowledge of how to buy is needed 
just as much as a knowledge of how 
to sell. The housewife needs to 


know how to meet the salesman at 
the door. He may, or may not, 
have an article of great value to her. 
She should be able to give a rapid 
appraisal of the article in terms of 
If she sanctions a sales 


her need. 


State Department of Education 


talk she should know how to ap- 
praise it. If she does not need the 
article she should know how to close 
the interview positively but in a good 
manner. 

Personal finance always has been 
an acute problem for many individ- 
uals—the relationship of one service 
to another, the evaluation of these 
services, the proper allocation of the 
income, the recording of expendi- 
tures and savings are always con- 
fronting us. A great deal has been 
written on the family budget, but 
few studies have been made of what 
happens to the family income and 
how it actually is being spent. Is 
there a better way of spending it? 
What are the experiences of people 
in different walks of life? Is it 
better to rent or to buy a home? 
What are the factors to be consid- 
ered in making a decision? What 
does it actually cost to own an auto- 
mobile? What does it cost not to 
own an automobile? Are you pay- 
ing toward the operating costs of 
automobiles owned by others? What 
costs enter into the price one pays 
for clothing, food, rent, and other 
necessities of life? When a mer- 
chant fails, who pays the losses? 
What is economic rent? What effect 
has economic rent on the price of 
consumers’ goods? What is the 
pure drug law? Is the consumer 
protected in the matter of weights 
and measures? How can one find 
out the reliability of a firm? How 
can one find out the reliability of an 
article of purchase? What is the 
function of banks and what services 
do they offer? What is credit and 
when should it be used? These and 
many other problems of business re- 
lationships are of vital interest to 
hundreds of our citizens, a knowl- 
edge of which would greatly assist 
them in thinking through their ey- 
eryday business problems. 


Specific Value Courses 


The second group of social-busi- 
ness courses should deal with content 
of a specific nature. A group may 
be interested in real-estate invest- 
ments. The members are not in the 
real-estate business but they have 
small sums to invest either in real 
property or in mortgages. They 
should have an understanding of ele- 


12 


mentary real-estate practices in order 
to judge to some extent the state- 
ments and opinions given by others, 
They do not need the extensive train- 
ing of a real-estate broker but they 
should have a knowledge of such 
fundamentals as will enable them to 
act intelligently in real-estate trans- 
actions, 

Marketing of particular products 
may be the basis for a course in mar- 
keting. A group may desire to study 
the marketing of cotton, grains, 
eggs, etc. Their major vocation is 
not in the distributing field but mar- 
keting is a vital factor in making 
profits out of the vocational activities. 

Another group may want to un- 
derstand bond investments or some- 
thing about stocks. They do not in- 
tend to go into the brokerage business 
but they want fundamental know!- 
edge in judging market statements. 

The third group of social-business 
courses should deal with content to 
give an understanding of business re- 
lationships and activities for cultural 
and interpretative purposes, 

American civilization is based to a 
large extent or a business philosophy. 
Our political and social actions are 
influenced greatly by this business 
philosophy. Our standard of living 
is based largely on our business ac- 
tivities and our philosophy of busi- 
ness. Business is so interwoven 
with our whole economic, political, 
and social structure that an under- 
standing of business activities and 
relationships is needed to interpret 
political and social trends. Business 
issues are constantly before the gen- 
eral public for solution. The wel- 
fare of our nation demands that a 
large part of our citizenry be trained 
to think logically through these prob- 
lems. 

Courses designed to give adults 
the needed information and a proce- 
dure for logical thinking on such 
problems should be a part of the 
adult program of business education. 
Whenever a group sufficiently large 
to warrant the studying of a particu- 
lar business subject can be found, 
such a course should be organized. 
Leaders in adult education must 
mingle with the adults of the com- 
munity and find out their interests 
and needs in order to establish the 
courses best suited to the community. 
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Courses in business for consumers 
should be organized largely on the 
conference basis. Problems that are 
of interest to the group should be 
developed in the conference, each 
individual contributing in terms of 
his experiences. Solutions can_ be 
worked out by group thinking. This 
must be guided by the instructor in 
terms of sound business practices or 
procedures, 

Courses dealing more with specific 
content can be organized on the prob- 
lem case method with a study of 
tex{s, magazine articles, lectures, and 
discussions dealing with the problem 
concerned. Concrete experiences of 
the embers of the group should be 
use) whenever possible. 

‘Two types of courses should be 
recoznized vocational business 
courses for adults; namely, courses 
to prepare individuals for new occu- 
pations and courses to help individ- 
uals improve their present occupa- 
tional skills. The first type is a 
business-preparatory course and the 
second a business extension course. 
sy recognizing these two types of 
business vocational courses the ob- 
jectives of each course can be de- 
fined more clearly and content and 
teaching methods can be adapted to 
mect better the needs of individuals. 

In the past, schools often offered 
business courses without taking into 
consideration the needs of the in- 
dividuals. Tor instance, a bookkeep- 
ing course for a group of grocery- 
men should have an entirely different 
content, different approach, and dif- 
ferent method of treatment than a 
bookkeeping course for individuals 
who have no specific employment and 
do not know to what type of busi- 
ness they will apply their bookkeep- 
ing knowledge. Likewise, a_sales- 
manship course for a group of in- 
dividuals who are already engaged in 
this work should be organized quite 
differently from a course for indi- 
viduals who are just entering this 
field. The first type of course would 
be business extension and the second 
type business preparatory. 


Business Extension Courses 


To date the schools have not de- 
veloped, to any great extent, business 
extension courses. Courses in the 
problems of merchandising in dif- 
ferent fields of selling, such as in- 
surance, real estate, plumbing sup- 
plies, hardware, dry goods, public 
services, etc., may profitably be given 
to individuals who are engaged in 
such lines of endeavor. Constant 
changes are taking place in the vari- 
ous distributing fields, and the pro- 
gressive merchants and employees 
must keep up with modern proce- 


dure if they are to survive. It is 
said that. the average life of a busi- 
ness is seven years. Many failures 
in business are due to the lack of an 
understanding of good merchandis- 
ing practices. 

Courses in how to establish a busi- 
ness could be offered for prospective 
merchants. Such courses might be 
the means of preventing some indi- 
viduals from losing their small sav- 
ings in a poor business venture. A 
complete knowledge of the risks in- 
volved in business might deter many 
from the illusion of great profits and 
independence. 

Studies of the results and use of 
the Census of Distribution made 
during the 1930 census offer a splen- 
did opportunity for group thinking 
on merchandising problems. Groups 
of merchants organized for such 
studies could, under competent lead- 
ership, develop an understanding of 
some of the problems of distribution 
that would greatly aid in understand- 
ing their merchandising problems. 

The opportunity for developing 
business extension courses is unlim- 
ited. Such courses will, undoubted- 
ly, become a great force in aiding 
business in the future. Vision and 
able leadership are needed in the de- 
velopment of this program of educa- 
tion, 


Business-Preparatory Courses 


This type of course predominates 
in adult business education at the 
present time. A check should be 
made by administrators to ascertain 
to what extent such courses are ac- 
tually functioning. Most of the 
courses offered are mere duplicates 
of the offerings of the secondary 
schools and often do not fit the adult 
situation. In many cases methods 
used to instruct adolescents are still 
in use. The life experiences of the 
adults are not capitalized to any 
great extent. 

Business-preparatory courses for 


evening schools should based 


upon a careful analysis of the knowl- 
edges and skills needed to perform 
the job. All superficial content, or 
content to develop deferred values, 
should be eliminated. The evening- 
school student does not have time to 
acquire knowledge or skill that is 
not immediately useful in job per- 
formance. The acquisition of such 
knowledge or skill, if desired, should 
be deferred until after employment 
or a mastery of the essentials for em- 
ployment are secured. 

Courses should be of an intensive 
nature and should not be spread over 
too long a period of time. For in- 
stance, the records show a large 
number of adults taking shorthand 


in evening schools. Such checks as 
have been made indicate that few 
who begin shorthand in the evening 
school ever complete it. It must be 
remembered that to make use of 
shorthand an individual must also 
have a mastery of typewriting and 
technical English. If all of these 
have to be acquired in evening 
school, the task is so great that the 
mortality is very large. Only a very 
few survive. 

It would be far better for individ- 
uals who desire to prepare for em- 
ployment in the secretarial field and 
who have time to attend evening 
school only to perfect their mastery 
of typewriting and technical English 
and then take a short course in dicta- 
phone or ediphone operating. The 
day schools are preparing more in- 
dividuals to become stenographers 
than will find employment in this 
occupation, 

Machines are being used more and 
more to facilitate the work in busi- 
ness offices. An adult prepared to 
operate skillfully one or more of the 
office machines, be it a calculating 
machine, a bookkeeping machine, a 
duplicating machine, a_ typewriter 
and dictaphone, or any of the nu- 
merous office machines rapidly com- 
ing on the market, often can fit into 
some clerical position with minor 
duties that can easily be learned on 
the job. An evening-school admin- 
istrator should be alert to the new 
developments in clerical and office 
work so he can prepare workers for 
the new positions constantly devel- 
oping. 

The occupation of bookkeeper has 
gone through rapid changes in the 
past few years but the bookkeeping 
course for adults, in most cases, is 
the same as given ten years ago. 
Bookkeeping courses based on the 
needs of employment found in the 
community concerned should be de- 
veloped. Few individuals go di- 
rectly into the job of an accountant 
without first acquiring experience as 
a bookkeeper. A course in account- 
ancy should be a business extension 
course open to those who have had 
bookkeeping experience and should 
be based on practical accounting 
practice. 

Most of the higher business jobs 
are promotional jobs; that is, one ob- 
tains the position through actual 
business experience in a minor posi- 
tion plus some type of training. 
Most business-preparatory courses, 
therefore, should be such that they 
will assist individuals to obtain their 
initial foothold in a business occupa- 
tion. After employment is obtained 
business extension courses should be 
taken to prepare for promotions. 
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The following are some of the 
courses that can be offered on the 
business-preparatory level: retail 
selling, specialty selling, bookkeeping, 
machine bookkeeping, filing, machine 
calculating, dictaphone or ediphone 
operating, typewriting, teletyping, 
duplicating, handling mail, messen- 
ger service, time-keeping, stock- 
keeping, civil-service preparation, 
store-keeping. 


Related Technical Business 
Subjects 


Much business and economic in- 
formation of a general character has 
been accumulated and_ organized. 
While much of this information does 
not contribute directly toward the 
knowledge or skill needed to per- 
form a specific job, it does build a 
background of information which 
greatly assists individuals in think- 
ing through business problems. The 
study of this information also assists 
in developing a business complex or 
slant so that business situations are 
more easily understood. For in- 
stance, an understanding of the quan- 
titative theory of money helps an in- 
dividual to understand better some 
of those factors that enter into the 
rise and fall of prices. A knowl- 
edge of the play of business cycles 
tends to help individuals understand 
and interpret certain market trends. 
A knowledge of economic geography 
helps individuals to understand and 
interpret the development of com- 
mercial and industrial centers. A 
study of foreign trade tends to assist 
individuals to understand and inter- 
pret the effect of changes in our bal- 
ance of trade which in turn affects 
the flow of commodities and thus 
business. The study of these sub- 
jects further develops a vocabulary 
of business terms as well as econom- 
ic concepts that are valuable in many 
business occupations. 

The adult program in business ed- 
ucation should contain such courses 
of this nature as may be needed to 
meet the needs of its patrons. Such 
courses should not be courses in 
theory but should be organized, as 
far as possible, around actual busi- 
ness situations from which the the- 
ory can be deducted or applied. 
Again the problem or case method 
of presentation should predominate. 
Actual problems taken from the life 
experiences of the members of the 
group should be used as much as 
possible. 

Courses in related business knowl- 
edge that might be offered are as 
follows: domestic trade, foreign 
trade, economic geography, business 
law, business arithmetic, business or- 
ganization, practical business eco- 


nomics, marketing, merchandising, 
advertising, business cycles, money 
and banking, business etiquette, per- 
sonality in business, art in business, 
the system of production, the system 
of distribution, 


Teacher Preparation and 
Experience 


In the past sufficient care has not 
been exercised in selecting instructors 
to teach the courses offered in adult 
business education. Often the reg- 
ular teachers employed in the day 
schools have been selected without 
regard to their practical experience. 
Only teachers who have had broad 
training and also actual experience 
doing the type of work that they are 
to instruct others to do should be 
selected. There is a vast difference 
between the theory of business and 
actual business. Instructors should 
not only have the practical experi- 
ence but they should also be trained 
in the technique of teaching. 


Community Needs Should 
Determine the Courses 
to be Offered 


Secondary schools may organize 
special day classes in business 
courses for adults. Such courses 
should be organized on an intensive 
basis in order to complete the de- 
sired training in from one to two 
semesters of time. Stenographic 
training probably lends itself best to 
this type of intensive instruction. A 
group of adults desiring to become 
stenographers can be organized in a 
class and assigned to one teacher. 
Tests should be given in typewriting, 
English, spelling, penmanship, and 
arithmetic. The instructor then 
should work out a program for each 
student in terms of his needs as 
shown by these tests. Intensive in- 
struction in shorthand and transcrip- 
tion for a period in the morning and 
a period in the afternoon should be 
given each day. The balance of the 
time should be given to the correc- 
tion of any deficiencies in the above 
mentioned subjects and to further 
mastery of the subjects. If the in- 
dividual does not require all his avail- 
able time for a mastery of the above 
mentioned essentials, an elementary 
course in bookkeeping or a course in 
salesmanship may be included in his 
program. English should be inte- 
grated throughout the typewriting 
and transcription work in order to 
obtain as much carry-over as possi- 
ble, as well as to save time. When 
such intensive adult classes form a 
part of the high-school program, stu- 
dents should be encouraged to com- 
plete four years of high-school work 
before they begin the study of short- 


hand. The maturity and educational 
background thus obtained will aid in- 
dividuals in placement on the com- 
pletion of the intensive course. Many 
high schools are conducting steno- 
graphic-training courses of this char- 
acter, 

Similar programs to train book- 
keepers, salesclerks, and machine 
operators may be organized equally 
as well. 


Leadership in Commercial 
Education 
(Continued from page 11) 


The subject-matter of commer- 
cial courses must not be allowed to 
become and remain static. It must 
constantly be changing if training is 
to be sound from an educational 
viewpoint, and if it is to be truly 
vocational. The relative rate of 
evolution in this field is great. This 
gives rise almost continuously to 
and difficult 


numerous problems 
which need the attention of a 
director. 


Selection of Teachers 


In the matter of the selection 
of teachers a specialist is badly 
needed. Not only are the usual 
requirements of a successful teach- 
er to be met, but much special 
knowledge and certain vocational 
abilities must be possessed by can- 
didates who are chosen. Just what 
these latter qualifications shall be de- 
pends upon the position which is 
available at any certain time. In 
some cases special skill training will 
be necessary; in other cases the 
training may be more academic; in 
still other cases various combinations 
may be required. 

With each new position or replace- 
ment there arises a vital problem 
which is quite unlike that which 
arises when a new mathematics or 
English or history teacher is to be 
employed. The selection should be 
made by one who knows the exact 
nature of the position, the tvne of in- 
dividual required to fill the position 
satisfactorily, and how to determine 
an individual’s ability and fitness to 
meet the exacting demands of the 
position with a high degree of suc- 
cess. 


Placement and Guidance 


The establishment of an effective 
program of commercial education 
also demands that proper provision 
shall be made for the placement and 
guidance of students. 

Too frequently teachers and ad- 
ministrators believe that thev are ab- 


solved from any responsibility for 
(Continued on page 16) 
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SUBJECT-MATTER REQUIREMENTS 


IN SHORTHAND METHODS COURSES 


Carnegie 


T SEEMS. self-evident that a 

teacher should be so thoroughly 
familiar with his subject matter that 
he c.n largely free his mind from its 
details and hold his class in the focus 
of jis consciousness. If he is able 
to do this, he is likely to make a 
goo presentation and to exert effec- 
tive group control’, A teacher of 
shorthand should be able to demon- 
straie at the blackboard the outlines 
he «xpects the pupils to execute in 
their notebooks. Ideally, he should 
als» be able to show his class how 
notes may be taken from dictation at, 
periiaps, 150 words per minute. 
Those of us who have been fortunate 
enough to work under such a teach- 
er ;emember the inspiration which 
we drew from his superior skill. We 
learned to appreciate the importance 
of keeping the pen close to the paper 
and going directly from one outline 
to the next, without hesitation or lost 
motion. In other words, we learned 
from the example of a fluent writer 
to write fluently ourselves. 

Unfortunately, many teachers 
have not had this experience, and 
many of those who have had it have 
been unable to maintain their skill. 
But however impossible it may be 
for a teacher to acquire or maintain 
this superior skill, there seems to be 
no good reason for failure to master 
the principles of the system, and thus 
inspire confidence in his ability to 
write accurately if not rapidly. 

It was a distinct surprise, there- 
fore, to find at the end of the 1930 
summer session at New York Uni- 
versity that in a class of thirty-seven 
in Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand (composed very largely 
of teachers with at least two years 
of experience in teaching shorthand ) 
the median on a_ fifty-word list 
(which we shall call List A) was 13 
errors, with a spread of from 1 to 
42 errors. The upper quartile 
showed a spread of from 1 to 8 er- 
rors, and only 17 out of 38 made 75 
per cent or better. This list, which 
was dictated and transcribed, was 
composed of words from the Horn 
list of 10,000, and, in addition to 
eight brief forms, containing words 


_'Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teach- 
ing in the Secondary School, Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1926. p. 250. 


Ry Margaret H. Ely, 


Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


illustrating principles from almost 
every unit in the Manual. The words 
were carefully chosen to secure va- 
riety of principle. Each outline 
could be written correctly by applica- 
tion of one or more definite princi- 
ples. The purpose of the test was 
to discover whether or not the stu- 
dent could apply the principles of 
the system to words in frequent use 
but which in most cases had not been 
automatized. The brief forms were 


Mrs. Margaret H. Ely 


inserted to make sure that they 
would be recognized when mixed 
with words which are written in full. 
These principles had been systemat- 
ically reviewed during the six weeks 
of the summer session, but the re- 
sults showed only too plainly that in 
the time which could legitimately be 
spared from the actual work in 
methods, they had not been mas- 
tered. 


Classroom Technique 


During the summer session of 
1931 a half hour was spent at the 
beginning of each period in writing, 
from dictation, material which made 
use of the principles in the unit as- 
signed for the previous day. At the 
end of the six weeks a fifty-word list 
(which we shall call List B) was 
dictated to the class and transcribed. 
Again the results were unsatisfac- 


15 


tory, though somewhat better than 
those of 1930, the median being 11 
errors, with a spread of from 1 to 


35 errors. The upper quartile had 
a spread of from 1 to 6 errors, and 
22 out of 37 made 75 per cent or 
better on the test. 

Since the bulletin of the summer 
session states that a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles of Gregg 
Shorthand was a prerequisite for 
the course in methods, in the case of 
four students, it was decided to 
withhold credit for the course until 
such time as they could demonstrate 
their proficiency in shorthand theory. 

In 1932 the class showed a larger 
proportion of students without teach- 
ing experience. Partly because of 
this fact it was decided to dictate 
List A at the first session of the 
class. The results showed a median 
of 17 errors and a spread of 1 to 48 
errors! The upper quartile showed 
a spread of from 1 to 10 errors, and 
only 12 out of a class of 38 made 
75 per cent or better. A few days 
later these papers were returned, the 
correct outlines put on the board, 
joinings and omissions explained, and 
each student was asked to record the 
paragraph number of all principles 
violated. It was suggested that by 
way of remedial study the words il- 
lustrating these principles in ‘5,000 
Most-Used Shorthand Forms” be 
written from the English with the 
shorthand covered up, and that repe- 
tition practice be given to those forms 
which proved to be incorrect. 


Organization of Work 


During the course of the six weeks 
each unit was taken up in detail, both 
from the Manual and from the Horn 
list. Two twenty-word tests for 
each unit were dictated and tran- 
scribed—one merely for practice and 
the other to be handed in. Both lists 
were gone over in class and the cor- 
rect outlines put on the board. The 
students who were anxious to in- 
crease their power of applying prin- 
ciples correctly had every opportu- 
nity to do so. 

At the end of five weeks, List A 
was again dictated and transcribed. | 
This time the median was 3 errors, 
as compared with 17 errors at the 
beginning of the course, but the 
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spread was from 0 to 27 errors, 
showing that even on a list which 
was familiar there were several 
members of the class who could not 
write the outlines correctly. Neither 
their memory nor their practice dur- 
ing the course served them adequate- 
ly. Six students made less than 75 
per cent, and only 21 made 90 per 
cent or better. 

List C was then constructed in 
which each word made use of the 
same principle as the corresponding 
word in List A. Words were chosen 
which were entirely familiar to the 
members of the class. The results 
of this test showed a median of 6 
errors, but the spread was from 1 to 
29, the first quartile showing a spread 
of only three points, but the lowest 
quartile spreading from 11 to 29. 
Seven students made more than 12 
errors, or less than 75 per cent. 
These students were told that credit 
for the work in methods would be 
withheld until they could demonstrate 
their proficiency in shorthand theory. 
Three of these students urgently re- 
quested a chance to try again a few 
days later, and this request was 
granted. Copies of the Complete 
Theory Certificate test blank were 
secured from the Gregg Publishing 
Company for this purpose. This 
test consists of 200 words, and is not 
a dictated test. The Gregg Com- 
pany awards a certificate for papers 
rating 90 per cent or better. How- 
ever, 75 per cent had been set at the 
University as the minimum for sat- 
isfying the theory requirement, and 
this percentage was accepted on the 
Gregg test. The three students who 
took this 200-word test made 39, 45, 
and 46 errors, exceeding 75 per cent 
by only a scant margin. It is 
planned to make more extensive use 
of this Complete Theory Certificate 
test in the future, and it may be pos- 
sible in time to require the certificate 
before permission is granted to regis- 
ter for the methods course. Had 
such a regulation been in effect this 
summer, however, scarcely more than 
six or eight of the thirty-eight stu- 
dents who registered would have been 
able to meet the requirement. 


Problem of Inexperience 


This particular class had an un- 
usually large percentage of students 
without teaching experience. Exact- 
ly half of the class had had no teach- 
ing experience at all, and only eight 
had had more than three years. A 
careful census was taken to deter- 
mine the type of school in which 
these students from various parts of 
the country had received their short- 
hand instruction. A tabulation 
showed that almost half of the class 


studied shorthand at private busi- 
ness schools, seven at a university, 
four at a State teachers college, and 
seven in high school. A few had 
studied in more than one type of in- 
stitution. A tabulation of those stu- 
dents who fell below the median on 
List A the first time it was given 
showed that less than half of those 
who had received their instruction at 
private business schools fell below 
the median on that test, but that all 
of those who had received university 
instruction (three universities were 
represented) fell below the median. 
In these cases the instruction in 
shorthand was for one year or less, 
but the university group is the only 
one which shows such perfect corre- 
lation between length of instruction 
and success in writing List A. The 
only student in the teachers-college 
group who fell below the median had 
had one and one-half years of in- 
struction in shorthand, whereas none 
of those exceeding the median in this 
group had had any more than that, 
and one had had a year only. In the 
business-college group those who fell 
below the median show a range of 
from three and one-half months to 
two years of instruction, and yet 
three of those who fell above had 
had eight months or less. In the 
high-school group four out of six 
fell below the median in spite of the 
fact that they had had at least two 
years of instruction, and two report- 
ed additional work in a_ business 
school. [our students had combined 
either business school or high school 
with university work, and none of 
these four fell below the median. 

These thirty-eight cases may or 
may not be typical of what would be 
found in a larger group. They seem 
to indicate that one year of university 
work in shorthand is not sufficient to 
ensure a thorough knowledge of 
shorthand theory, and that work 
done in high school is likely to be 
inadequate unless supplemented by 
more recent instruction. the 
business-college group there seems to 
be little correlation between the 
length of the period of instruction 
and success in writing shorthand out- 
lines according to principle. In all 
probability such factors as quality of 
instruction and intensity of the 
course would show a higher correla- 
tion. 


Leadership in Commercial 
Education 
(Continued from page 14) 


these two functions because a voca- 
tional-guidance department has been 
established. This is not true. Such 
a department cannot with any degree 


of thoroughness accomplish its ob- 
jectives without the cooperation of 
all commercial teachers and admin- 
istrators. In this connection a spe- 
cialist is needed to: 

(1) See to it that teachers realize 
for their pupils the greatest possible 
occupational information and voca- 
tional intelligence values from their 
various subjects. 

(2) Maintain standards for the 
selection and classification of stu- 
dents. 

(3) Seek the cooperation of busi- 
ness men so as to provide training 
which actually meets the needs of 
business. 

(4) Assist in finding positions for 
pupils and in choosing pupils for 
positions, 

(5) Make follow-up studies ‘o 
discover wherein the various subjecis 
are functioning and wherein im- 
provements can be made. 


Research 


Tew other fields of education offer 
more opportunities for research than 
does the commercial field. Each 
community is different in certain 
ways and may require entirely dil- 
ferent types of training programs. 

Experimentation in effective teach- 
ing materials, methods, and equip- 
ment is needed. Local surveys and 
job analyses are required to deter- 
mine proper subject matter. There 
is great need for definite standards 
for courses, teaching, and testing. 

It is necessary that a specialist in 
commercial education be available to 
assist research workers in handling 
projects peculiar to this field, to en- 
courage such studies, and to see to 
it that results are properly reported 
to all teachers on his staff. 

In addition to carrying out original 
research projects, the director and 
his teachers should be consumers of 
research. However, it is necessary 
that all research materials be evalu- 
ated carefully to ensure that scien- 
tific methods have been employed, 
that local conditions approximate 
those set up for the study, and that 
the ability of the reporter be not 
overrated. The director should be 
capable of evaluating and promoting 
more intelligent utilization of the re- 
sults of research. 


Budgets 


Preparation of budgets for the 
different departments and checking 
budgets submitted by department 
heads require an individual who is 
thoroughly familiar with the needs 
of each school in this field. Through 
this function a director may effect 
numerous economies and ensure a 
more equitable allotment of available 
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funds. Department heads often are 
impressed only by their own needs 
and their budgets are made out 
accordingly. They should be scru- 
tinized closely by an impartial in- 
dividual who realizes the exact needs 
of each school and the extent to 
which they can be met in fairness to 
al! concerned. 


Cooperation 


Securing the cooperation of all 
school people, the community, and 
students is another task which de- 
mands a leader, 

Cooperation involves more than 
complacent fulfillment of one’s regu- 
larly indicated functions. It is a 
positive thing. Whether an individ- 
ual will or will not be cooperative 
depends upon whether or not the in- 
dividual wishes to be. 

Particularly important is it that 
proper contacts be established with 
business men who can and will offer 
numerous suggestions for the im- 


provement of a program of commer- 
cial studies. In some cases coopera- 
tive emplovment may be secured. 
Both training and placement may be 
made more effective thereby. 

There is a need for a trained in- 
dividual to stimulate the desire to 
cooperate among all concerned with 
the program of commercial educa- 
tion. 


Reports and Records 


There also is need for an indi- 
vidual who can standardize record 
forms and guides for reporting on 
classes, who can prepare and dis- 
tribute handbooks, pamphlets, and 
syllabuses. 

Much information is now being re- 
corded on inadequate forms. Such 
information often is little used. 
Some person should be available to 
see that this information is utilized 
to the full in the improvement of in- 
struction in this most difficult and 
complex field of education. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN 


It is doubtful if any other field of 
education offers more vital problems 
for solution than does the commer- 
cial field. To lead and stimulate all 
teachers in the system and all others 
who may have a part in the work, to 
cooperate in handling the multitu- 
dinous problems of instruction, 
equipment, subject matter, articula- 
tion of courses, placement, guidance, 
etc., a director of commercial edu- 
cation is needed in any fairly large 
city. Even in small cities some one 
individual is needed to integrate 
properly activities in this field. About 
twenty-five cities have commercial 
directors. Many more should ap- 
point such directors. There is no 
surplus of trained people for these 
new positions as they are created. 
Subject teachers who desire advance- 
ment in this direction should recog- 
nize the need for special training and 
map out a study program in harmony 
with the requirements of this impor- 
tant position. 


BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 


HE advent of ratios in busi- 

ness research and management 
for the purpose of guidance has in- 
vited some persons to extend their 
use to employment data, particularly 
in the relationships of supply to de- 
mand for labor. It is the author’s 
contention that such ratios are only 
relative and that only general trends 
or extremes in the supply and de- 
mand market can effectively 
pointed out. 

In the clamor for some national or 
regional planning voices have been 
raised in behalf of a better articula- 
tion of employment supply to de- 
mand. T. N. Carver refers to oc- 
cupational congestions, such as that 
in the coal mining fields, and pleads 
for a balanced distribution of work- 
ers. He also points “to a free and 
universal education which will give 
every young person a wide choice of 
employment.” President Bryan of 
Indiana University, who is chairman 
of a committee in the Association of 
State Universities interested in this 
subject, is seeking supply and de- 
mand employment data that will 
guide their students. H. F. Clark, 


‘Formerly Empioyment Manager, Pittsburgh 


Empleyers’ Association; Protessor of Marketing, 
niversity of Detroit. 
“Paul T. Homan, Contemporary Economic 


Thought, Harper and Bros., 1928. 


By P. Evans Coleman} 


the educational economist, insisting 
that the “scarcity of teachers will in- 
crease their incomes” points to the 
application of the law of supply and 
demand in that occupational field. 
Vocational guidance leaders interest 
themselves especially in this phase 
of education. 


The Relativity of Economic Laws 


In a dynamic society such as our 
American economic life particularly 
experiences the application of such 
static laws as that of supply and de- 
mand are very unstable and unwieldy 
in employment matters. The experi- 
mental point of view seems the pref- 
erable one for the consideration ot 
the resultants of the numerous so- 
cial, psychological and economic 
forces that are constantly and inter- 
dependently operative. It is this ex- 
perimental or relativity attitude 
which is espoused by the younger 
school of American economists. In 
their judgment, according to a 
spokesman, W. C. Mitchell, ““econom- 
ics” ceases to be a system of pecun- 
iary logic, a mechanical study of sta- 
tistical equilibria under non-existent 
conditions, and has become a science 
of human behavior.” *“They recog- 
nize the comparative rigidity of the 


laws of natural science, but insist 
this invariability cannot be matched 
in the social sciences. Recognizing 
the relativity of economic laws, such 
as the interaction of supply and de- 
mand, they are opposed to the tenets 
of the classical economists who have 
striven to interpret economic phe- 
nomona in terms of certitude, exact- 
ness and permanency. 


Gross or Total Employment Ratios 
Versus Individual Occupa- 
tion Data 


Ratios showing the number of ap- 
plicants for each position only show 
gross or total quantities at some im- 
mediate point and time, and suffice 
in portraying the comparisons of all 
types of unemployed people who 
come to the exchange, and likewise 
the demand for them in gross fig- 
ures, But in dealing with individual 
occupations the problem is entirely 
different. When we turn to the ques- 
tion of how many persons with ac- 
counting training can be absorbed by 
business occupations which will use 
this training, we have a supply and 
demand problem that is a dilemma. . 
Gross employment figures give very 
little guidance; the data needs to be 
confined to separate occupations. 
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Other Misconceptions 


Another pitfall in considering the 
problem of supply and demand is the 
failure to differentiate between the 
economics of commodity demand 
and that of personnel demand. In 
the latter there are present such fac- 
tors as the will, the desire to gain 
and to hold, the adaptability or ver- 
satility of the individual, and par- 
ticularly the many shades of individ- 
ual differences which create many 
differentials both in the demand and 
the supply aspects of the problem. 
Commodities on the other hand are 
inert entities. It is true that some 
commodities have a few characteris- 
tics that enable them to be subdi- 
vided into classes or grades, but to 
no extent as human nature. The 
psychological equation is the intan- 
gible series of factors that make sta- 
tistics in employment matters only 
relative in significance. 

In an article in the March 1931 
American Economic Review M., A. 
Copeland fairly well presents the 
views of the experimental economists 
on this issue. He writes: “The law 
of supply and demand deals with 
conditions of static equilibria in an 
isolated time interval . .. Every mar- 
ket competes with the future of it- 
self ... Many actual markets do not 
closely approximate either the per- 
fect competitive market or the mo- 
nopoly market. They are a mixture 
of both. Such a market is the labor 
market . . . which is a group of little 
markets, each a monopoly yet each 
in competition with one another, sub- 
ject to a certain frictional resistance 
in shifting from one market to an- 
other. Their differences in bargain- 
ing power are important, as are dif- 
ferences in ability to wait or to en- 
ter into an alternative transaction, 
and the differences in market infor- 
mation . . . The Industrial Revolu- 
tion brought four important excep- 
tions to the law of supply and de- 
mand: disparity of bargaining power 
(individual differences) ; unemploy- 
ment (time and place elements) ; 
personal sales effort (volitional fac- 
tors); and prices policies... Ina 
dynamic or real state of affairs sup- 
ply and demand are not coor- 
dinate.” 

In the studies made at Ohio State 
University regarding Supply and De- 
mand of Teachers (and commercial 
teachers come within the scope of 
this paper), Dr. Charters points out 
the complex factors of mobility or 
availability of teachers, the differen- 
tials between inferior and superior 
teachers, the differences in standards, 
*M. A. Copeland, “Economic and Natural 


Science Theory,” American Economic Review, 
March 1931. 


and those of the separate specialties. 

The numbers of personnel which 
can be effectively employed in a 
given occupation or trained for the 
occupation might be considered some 
of the economic effects of education 
(vocational education). One writer, 
Dr. H. F. Clark, who has received 
considerable attention on this sub- 
ject, has made a number of potent 
contentions regarding the mistaken 
notions which education in general 
has followed in its provision of edu- 
cations of various types. 

Several propositions are set forth 
by him. (1) That numbers are a 
determining factor in the economic 
effects of education. (2) Any one 
kind of education (e. g., training 
for actuarial work) can be oversup- 
plied or under supplied from the eco- 
nomic point of view. (3) We can 
not have the present percentages in 
high schools and expect all of them 
to be absorbed by the higher call- 
ings. (4) A boy with marked abil- 
ity will get to his destination in the 
business world quite regardless of a 
college education. (5) Too many 
persons are trained for some occupa- 
tions, and too few trained for others. 
(6) The wages (including salaries) 
are governed by the supply of per- 
sonnel in relation to its demand. (7) 
Incomes for persons of the same 
abilities should be the same in all oc- 
cupations; this would tend to make 
the curve of individual incomes, now 
badly skewed, take the shape of the 
prevailing normal curve of distribu- 
tion among separate abilities.? 

Dr. Clark deserves credit for 
pointing out the indiscriminate en- 
trance of teachers in that occupation, 
and for calling attention to the pos- 
sibility of aid from economic laws in 
elevating the occupation by control 
of supply of new teachers. But the 
writer will attempt to lay down some 
qualifying factors in the use of sup- 
ply and demand data for equating 
the proper relationship between the 
two for any given commercial occu- 
pation. 


Qualifying Factors 


1. Any one kind of education is 
likely to oversupply the market with 
certain types of individuals. 

2. There are different levels or 
grades of ability in many commercial 
occupations. 

3. The factor of will may also in- 
tervene. The time element may play 
its part: a novitiate may eventually 
enter from a determination to wait 
till a chance comes, This happens. 
Who will deter the novitiate appli- 


*H. F. Clark, “Economic Theory and Cor- 
rect Occupational Distribution,” Columbia Uni- 
versity Bureau of Publications, 1931. 


cant when there is a surplus? 
4. The factor of mobility of labor 
S(upply) 
D(emand) 
A man denied an opportunity in one 
section may take up the same line 
in another city. 

5. Granted that we could ascertain 
how many stenographers, bank tell- 
ers, and wholesale promotion men 
are needed, how can we know just 
when they are needed from a pre- 
determined ratio? 

6. More nearly compartmental oc- 
cupations, as stenography or auc- 
tioneering, can employ ratios with 
greater meaning than the pervasive 
or transferable ones, as accounting. 

7. Occupational consciousness of 
an occupational group increases its 
bargaining power with the employer 
world. Special factors are: the 
group efficiency of the particular 
kind of commercial labor; the dif- 
ferentials in standards of entrance 
into the occupation, of license and 
certification; and the degree of divi- 
sion of labor in the occupation. 

8. Certain social factors also af- 
fect the forces of supply, viz: 

(a) The effect of family customs 

and influences. 

(b) The availability of machinery 
or processes to replace per- 
sonnel (e.g., statistical sortin 
and computing 
which renders an occupation 
protean in nature. 

(c) Social needs may transcend 
present day economic inter- 
pretations of basic numbers 
needed. 

(d) The amount of available 
knowledge regarding the la- 
bor market, e.g., the lack of 
100 per cent inclusion of all 
sources of supply and centers 
of demand in employment of 
statistics, 

(e) Favorableness of working 
conditions and rewards. 


effects the formula 


Commercial Employment Survey 
Findings 

The following statements further 
illustrate these factors that qualify 
the supply and demand ratios in em- 
ployment. They are conclusions 
from the “Supply versus Demand” 
sections of the author’s commercial 
surveys conducted in several cities, 
and form a portion of a volume 
shortly to be published under the 
title of “A Guide to Commercial Ca- 
reers.” 

From the supply and demand fig- 
ures of the American Statistical As- 
sociation collected for a period of 
three years, there is a pronounced 
under supply of forecasting special- 
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ists and agricultural economic re- 
search workers for the government. 
From the fields of commercial re- 
search work itself there evolved 
these judgments: a shortage of spe- 
cial security analysts ; executive stat- 
isticians; an excess of statistical 
workers (1930); but a market ab- 
sorption of all well rounded re- 
search men. These cases clearly il- 
lustrate the variables of superiority. 
specialization, different levels in an 
occupation, and disadvantageous 
working conditions. 

in the office management field 
there is a plentiful supply of clerical 
workers, but there is a shortage of 
executive office managers. 

In the personnel management field 
the chief demand now is in the edu- 
cational field, a comparatively new 
fic’! and slow in opening. 

in the purchasing field, where 
turiover is slight, a marked stability 
occurs, and supply comes from a 
poiential internal personnel. There 
appears another factor, the relative 
promotional quotient, a variable in 
the supply/demand ratio. (There is 
a border line of persons who might 
be considered eligible supply). Here 
is one of the most compartmental of 
the commercial occupations, where 
men can scarcely transfer their tech- 
nical knowledge and skills to other 
commercial specialties. Promotion 
or development is largely vertical in 
its possibilities. 

Coming to finance, a subfield of 
commerce, and turning to account- 
ing, we find here a very pervading or 
non-compartmental field. Both the 
College of the City of New York 
survey by the author and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan survey showed 
that a considerable per cent of men 
trained specifically in accounting 
have gone into other commercial 
fields, as credit, commercial training, 
banking, or proprietorship. Many 
other fields exist where accounting 
training functions, such as statistics, 
actuarial, sales research, office man- 
agement, corporate secretarial work. 
Here, also, the newer fields of ef- 
forts show the greater demands. 


Guiding Principles 


The law of diminishing returns: 
The more standards are raised, the 
better supply is provided, which in 
turn reduces the numbers available, 
but there are points of diminishing 
teturns beyond which further prepa- 
ration is unwarranted. 

The laws of incompatibility: Fun- 
damentally supply and demand are 
incompatible. On the one hand the 
employer finds the surpluses of help 


enable him to use more discretion in 
employment, discipline easier, 
profits are enlarged, a superior qual- 
ity of personnel can be sifted out. 
On the other hand, the individual 
combats this, for the lower the sup- 
ply, the greater the possibilities for 
high wages and other advantages. 

The law of elasticity and variable 
factors; the mobility of workers, in- 
fluence of custom, flex the ratios so 
that an arbitrary relationship can not 
be fixed. 

Supply and demand both ebb and 
flow with the procession of business 
rhythms. Demand feels more the 
pressure of labor supply during the 
periods of business relaxation. 

The law of integrated training: 
the more units of training for va- 
rious occupations that are linked in 
a cooperative liaison, the easier it is 
for the flexing of supply to meet the 
exigencies of demand. For example, 
the 13/60 of the men at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati transferred from 
civil engineering, electrical engineer- 
ing, and so forth to the commercial 
engineering. They lose less time in 
matching their interests and abilities 
with the demand in commercial life. 

The law of differentials within 
supply and demand: Supply offers 
many grades of skill, technical 
knowledge; also does the employer 
from the standpoint of working con- 
ditions, available capital and sur- 
pluses for bonuses, and so forth. 

The law of duration and unfolding 
of human power as against the 
forces of obsolescence. These are on 
a much higher plane than commodi- 
ties and the conditions which sur- 
round them. 

Supply and demand express them- 
selves through prices in the commod- 
ity field, but in the personnel field, 
in terms of salary plus the occupa- 
tional advantages. 

There is a fundamental symmetry 
which supply and demand cooperate 
to establish in prices. These very 
fluctuations plus the many differen- 
tials that occur in the field of em- 
ployment of personnel, exhibit the 
action or interaction of sporadic, 
fortuitous and competitive forces in 
life. In other words, a contrary 
law, a dualism with symmetry and 
balance, namely, the one of change 
and variation, appears. Therefore, 
the supply and demand ratios can 
only be approximate. 

It is the extremes on the one side 
or the other, very conspicuous short- 
ages in personnel or great excesses 
of workers which can be more clear- 
ly observed and the disproportions 
rectified. There is a border area be- 
low and above the hypothetical quo- 
tient of S/D in which the forces of 


competition and coperation perform 
dualistically without much hardship. 

This competitive-cooperative dual- 
ism can best be wrought under the 
influence of a liaison between em- 
ployers and employees, such as is ex- 
perienced under cooperative training. 
For example, the student apprentices 
at such institutions as the University 
of Cincinnati, enjoy a five years’ pro- 
cessional adaptation to the forces 
and factors entailed in the supply 
and demand relationship. Approxi- 
mately twenty per cent of the com- 
mercial men were initially engineer- 
ing novitiates, but discovered some 
reasons for transferring to the com- 
mercial course. These reasons were 
among those qualifying factors re- 
ferred to above. All of them had 
the coordinating go-between, the of- 
ficial coordinator, to balance demand 
of an employer’s need over against 
some student’s qualifications and in- 
terests. The adiustment was not 
done by an equation, but through a 
gradual policy of attrition and read- 
justment over the five years of ap- 
prenticeship. 

This balancing of forces is more 
likely to be successful where occu- 
pational groups or employing groups 
plan and articulate their needs and 
feelings in the matter. In actuarial 
work, the employers on the one hand 
with their various associations, the 
American Life Convention and the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, together with general insur- 
ance executive groups, provide insur- 
ance training institutes and other 
measures of control. On the other 
hand, the actuaries themselves, 
through their degree granting pro- 
cedures accompanied by a series of 
eight examinations, select not only 
their Associates, Fellows and Stu- 
dents, but also influence thereby the 
supply available to employers. 


Conclusion 


By way of conclusion, it must be 
contended that however desirable it 
is to attempt a planful vocational ed- 
ucation, that the mere use of mathe- 
matical ratios for the assumption of 
a balance between supply and de- 
mand is very insufficient. Although 
H. F. Clark assumes that supply and 
demand data will provide guidance 
the significance can only be relative.’ 
The effective way is through a pro- 
longed process of adjustment and at- 
trition as is exemplified in coopera- 
tive training, especially where many 
occupations are included in the com- » 
pass of the university or scholastic 
curriculum. 


1H. F. Clark, Op. Cit., p. 162. 
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COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT IN 
LARGE OHIO HIGH SCHOOLS 


By G. A. Hawkins 
Maury High School, Norfolk, Virginia 


HILE a great deal of progress 

has been made in the last two 
decades in commercial teaching along 
the lines of curriculum content, meth- 
ods of teaching and textbooks, com- 
paratively little emphasis has been 
placed on that sadly neglected field of 
office machines and appliances. 

The writer was curious to find 
out just what the “machine” situa- 
tion is in schools in a large area un- 
der observation, what the teachers in 
this group of schools consider to be 
adequate equipment, and what the 
business men in this same area be- 
lieve are the desirable machine skills 
for prospective employees to possess 
when thev apply for a position. 

With this thought in mind, a 
rather extensive survey was made 
of the entire state of Ohio. The in- 
vestigation followed two distinct 
lines: 

1. A four-page questionnaire was 


\ 


G. A. Hawkins 


TABLE I. STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF TEACHERS’ REPORTS ON 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Typewriters 59 3008 3325 10 0 
Typewriter desks 59 2643 3109 15 : 7. 2 
Bookkeeping desks ....... 58 2029 2499 16 9 46°. 39 
Filing outfits «........ 59 648 30. 51 
Copyholders 59 607. 1776 66 47 80 28 
Adjustable chairs ........ 59 497, 1843 73 45 76 32 
Keyboard charts ......... 59 228 242) «13 3 5 5 
Calculating machines ..... 58 136 263 48 41 70 39 
Sundry business books.... eliminated because of inaccurate figures 
Railway, postal guides.... 44 100 ifs’ 
Pencil sharpeners ....... 59 88 116 24 S$ 4 23 
Duplicating machines .... 59 78 
Supply cabinets ......... 58 70 94 26 25 43 18 
Phonographs and records. 59 62 75 47 B38. Sb 9 
Adding machines ........ 58 54 41 16. “31 
Blackboard ruling ........ 58 36 105 66 52 90. ‘24 
Paper fasteners .......... 44 23 62 63 29 66 21 
Dictating machines ...... 59 19 68 50-85. 42 
Telephones .......... .. 44 19 42 55 36 62 19 
Billing machines ......... 58 13 59 73 51 88 27 
Bookkeeping machines ... 58 12 79 “S52 33 
School banks ............ 58 9 20 55 49 84 10 
Coin machines ........... 44 5 28 47 
Numbering machines .... 44 4 24. 83. 40.91. 19 
(Cash 44 4 20. 12 
Protectographs .........- 58 3 95. 
Time clocks, affixers...... 44 2 25 92 42 95 2 


Schools Needing More 


Percentage of 


Number of Schools 
Having None and 
Desiring None 


t 


— 


Percentage of Schools 


Maving None and 
Desiring None 


mailed to the 135 largest high schools 
in the State of Ohio. The head of 
the commercial department was re- 
quested to answer two questions, 
each concerning sixty-four common 
types of office equipment: first, how 
much of each type of equipment 
does the school now possess; secon, 
how much of each type of equip- 
ment is considered necessary to teach 
commercial subjects properly to the 
present enrollment. Sixty-five re- 
plies were received, which gave a 
rather comprehensive cross section 
of the larger high schools in the 
State. 


2. Letters were mailed to seventy- 
two chambers of commerce in Ohio, 
requesting that they furnish a com- 
prehensive list of diversified busi- 
nesses in their cities—manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, public utilities, 
trading concerns, nontrading con- 
cerns, professional men, etc. Thirty- 
two chambers of commerce fur- 
nished the information desired. 
Questionnaires were mailed to 1240 
names selected from this list and 490 
replies were received. These replies 
represent twenty-two major groups 
of business activity. 

The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire was in two 
parts. Part I listed twenty-four of- 
fice machines and appliances, and the 
recipient was asked to check each 
skill which he or she thought desir- 
able and advisable for training pur- 
poses in the high schools of that 
city, and to add any skills omitted. 
Part II listed several of the most 
common office appliances, and the 
one interrogated was requested to 
mark the most important with the 
figure (1), the next most important 
with the figure (2), the next (3), the 
next (4), and the next (5), and to 
insert any which were omitted. 

When the desired information 
was received, it was tabulated and cor- 
relations and comparisons made ac- 
cording to statistical methods. The 
results and recommendations of these 
findings comprise the remainder of 
this article. 

Correlations 
1. A positive correlation of .638 between 
A. Desirable machine skills as listed 
by 490 representative businesses and 
(Continued on page 31) 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FOR THE CONSUMER 


By Herbert A. Tonne 


TRAINING FOR 
RISK BEARING 


CONOMIC life presents us with 

s at least four major risks which 
we should and must try to mitigate 
as much as possible. These risks 
are: 

|. Unemployment 

Illness and accident 

3. Old age 

1. Death (This is no economic 
risk for the individual for it solves 
his money problems, but he cannot 
take with him his dependents and 
this place them beyond economic 
risk. ) 

llow can we guard against these 
risks? Let us take the example of a 
young man of twenty-five whom 
marriage and fatherhood have made 
aware of the hazards of this mundane 
lite. Let us assume that as he is 
the sole wage earner in the family 
his annual income of $2400 dollars 
is the family’s entire income. This 
is slightly above the average family 
income at the present time (1932). 


Unemployment and Illness 


As far as unemployment and ill- 
ness are concerned business does not 
offer very satisfactory means of 
diminishing these risks at the present 
time. Unemployment and illness in- 
surance cost far more than they are 
worth. It would be far better for 
the young man to carry the risk him- 
self. Therefore, before he married 
he should have saved several thou- 
sand dollars to be used as a reserve 
fund. This is none too large for 
many thousands of very capable men 
have been thrown out of employ- 
ment for over two years by the pres- 
ent depression. If there should be 
added to this family illness, his re- 
serve certainly will not have been too 
large. If he has not made provision 
for illness and accident by setting up 
this reserve he is most unfortunate. 
He should use at least ten per cent 
of his income in creating such a re- 
serve. Accident insurance will not 
be unreasonable. Unless he is en- 
gaged in a dangerous occupation, he 
can probably secure adequate protec- 
tion against accidents for about 
twenty dollars a year. 

To protect his family in case of 
death he should carry at least $10,- 


000 life insurance. In case of his 
death, even with this sum they will 
find it very difficult to carry on, eco- 
nomically independent, at the pre- 
vious standard of living. This in- 
surance will cost him at least $200 
per year. 


Old Age 


To make provision for his old age 
is a serious problem. In order to se- 
cure an annuity at the age of 65 
which will be about equal to his pres- 
ent salary he must build up an estate 


All of us sooner or 
later meet the four apoc- 
alyptic horsemen of eco- 
nomic life. They are un- 
employment, illness and 
accident, old age, and 
death. Do your students 
know how to face their 
onslaught? Will your 
students be able at least 
to mitigate the horror of 
their sudden  appear- 
anceP If not, you have 
failed as a real teacher 
and guide. 


of about $18,000. To assume that 
on retirement he will be able to live 
on less is rather futile. In fact, he 
will probably find need for more be- 
cause of a greater amount of leisure. 
In order to build up an estate of this 
size by the age of 65 he must save 
about $200 a year beginning at the 
ago of 25. He must, of course, in- 
vest his money in very conservative 
securities and will therefore receive 
a low rate of interest. 


The Burden of Risk Reduction 


This means that the young man 
should plan to use from four to five 
hundred dollars a year to avoid the 
hazards of economic life :—about 
twenty per cent of his income. This 
is a terrific burden to carry. Most 
families will not make the sacrifice. 
They shut their eyes to the menace 
and hope for the best. It may be 
said that this burden is so great only 
because the example chosen is in the 


low-income class. If a family with 
an income of five thousand a year 
wishes to lessen the risks of economic 
life, on the basis of its accustomed 
standard of living it must put aside 
at least twice as much as the family 
with half the income and therefore 
its burden will be relatively the same. 

It is hard to condemn a_ family 
which fails to make adequate pro- 
vision for economic risk. The burden 
is so great that it is quite normal to 
avoid trying to recognize its stark- 
ness. 


Is Business Responsible? 


Can and should business do any- 
thing to lessen this burden for the 
individual? Eventually it must. 
Sooner or later we in the United 
States must and will undertake un- 
employment and illness insurance on 
a nation-wide basis. To indicate 
that they tend to cause idleness and 
loss of individualism is beside the 
point and has not been proved. Be- 
fore and even during the war unem- 
ployment and_ illness insurance 
worked out very satisfactorily. Only 
the much greater social menace of 
war caused them temporarily to de- 
part from a true actuarial basis. In 
a world which overflows with the 
means of life it is a pathetic con- 
demnation of our social intelligence 
for us to tolerate the need for beg- 
ging on the part of any person will- 
ing to work for his means of exist- 
ence. Unless we wish to admit our- 
selves to be little more than bar- 
barians we must do something to 
remedy the horror of unemployment. 
To date the best medicine (not the 
best preventive) for this economic 
risk has been found to be nation- 
wide unemployment insurance based 
on sound actuarial data with con- 
tributions from the employer, em- 
ployee, and the State. When this 
provision is made it will be possible 
for the young man to live his first 
few years of adult life in freedom 
from economic fear, for he will not 
be confronted constantly with the 
need for setting up a reserve for 
unemployment and illness in anticipa- 


tion of marriage. He can then thor- - 


oughly enjoy these years without 

fearing that he will later reap the 

consequences economically. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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FTER February, 1934, candi- 

dates for positions as teachers 
of commercial subjects must have 
taken a professional teacher-training 
course for commercial teachers lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Science de- 
gree, That is, persons who wish 
to take the examinations will no 
longer be qualified if they have only 
the traditional academic degree or 
the newer commerce degree. They 
must have taken a regular four-year 
program of studies definitely organ- 
ized to prepare for the teaching of 
commercial subjects. There is little 
doubt that this move is a distinct step 
toward the more thorough profes- 
sionalization of the teaching of busi- 
ness subjects. 

To be permitted to stand for the 
examination after February, 1934, 
candidates must have the profes- 
sional degree just described together 
with one year of teaching experience 
and one year of business experience. 
The year of teaching experience may 
be secured as a substitute or as a 
teacher-in-training in New York 
City high schools, or it may be se- 
cured by teaching commercial sub- 
jects in some other school system. 

The examination includes a writ- 
ten examination, oral examination, 
speech test, and practical classroom 
test. The written part of a recent 
accounting examination is given be- 
low. 


Accounting and Business Practice 
Time for answering questions: 3 
hours, 20 minutes. 
1. The following is a balance sheet of 
Elm, Clark & Co. as of January 1, 1931: 
Assets 


Notes receivable 20,000 

Accounts receivable ........... 41,500 

Office equipment .............. 9,000 
$150,000 

Liabilities and Capital 

Notes payable .......... $17,000 

Accounts payable ...... 19,600 $36,600 

H. Elm, capital ....:..... 20,200 

W. Clark: capital ....... 43,000 

Towa, capital 50,200 113,400 
$150,000 


The articles of copartnership provide 
that H. Elm, who is an excellent man- 
ager, is to receive as a reward for his 
exceptional work 5 per cent of the year- 
ly net profits; that interest at 6 per cent 
per annum is to be allowed on invested 
capital, and that the remaining profits 
are to be divided in the ratio of 3: 4: 
5, respectively. 

On January 1, 1931, subject to the 
above provisions, John Bell is admitted 


A New York City Bookkeeping 
‘Teacher Examination 


to the partnership. He invests sufficient 
cash to entitle him to one-seventh in- 
terest in the partnership. 

At the close of the year the credit 
balance of the profit and loss account 
was $75,776.84. 

Show: (a) Journal entry for the ad- 
mission of the new partner, with ex- 
planation. (5) 

(b) Journal entries for the distribu- 
tion of the profit to the partners, with 
explanations. (15) 

2. The Profit and Loss Statement of 
L. Gates & Co. for the year 1930 showed: 
Sales, $200,000; cost of sales, $120,000; 
selling costs, $18,000, and management 
costs, $24,000. The statement for the 
year 1931 showed: Sales, $300,000; cost 
of sales, $160,000; selling costs, $40,000, 
and management costs, $30,000. 

(a) Determine the increases or de- 
creases in the profit for 1931 as com- 
pared with 1930. 

(b) Prepare a statement that will in- 
dicate how much of the increases or de- 
creases were due to increased volume of 
business, and how much to other 
causes. The statement should disclose 
the other causes and the respective in- 
creases or decreases in profits, expressed 
in dollars, in 1931 over 1930 resulting 
from these causes. (30) 

3. The following accounts are taken 
from the ledger of the Vita Brevis Cor- 
poration, under date of December 31, 


1931: 
2. Office equipment .......... 12.000 
5. Accounts payable .......... 82,500 
4. Inventory merchandise ...... 74,250) 
5. Unissued common stock ... 50,000 
6. Unissued preferred stock ... 30,000 
7. Premium on sale of capital 

Reserve for waxes 13,500 
9, Reserve for depreciation of 

10. Reserve for future shrinkage 

of inventory values ...... 7,500 
11. Treasury stock, common ... 55,000 
12. Reserve for possible loss in 

accounts receivable ...... 14,750 
13. Reserve for redemption of 

14. Surplus from donation of 

15. Accounts receivable ......... 88,750 
16. Reserve for depreciation of 

machinery and tools ..... 37,500 
17. Income taxes payable ..... 25,500 
18. Common capital stock ..... 175, 
19. Land and buildings ........ 315,000 
20; Notes payable... 17,750 
21. Reserve for possible acci- 

22. Notes receivable discounted. 19,200 
23. Machinery and tools ....... 95,000 
24. Preferred capital stock 7 per 

26. Discount on bonds ......... 5.250 
27. Organization expense ...... 5 000 


28. First mortgage bonds payable 150,000 
29. Reserve for replacements... 30000 


30. Notes receivable ........... 39,200 
31. Reserve for depreciation of 

office equipment ........ 1.800 


The preferred stock is cumulative and 
participating. 
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From the above accounts: 
(a) Prepare a classified balance sheet. 


0) 

(b) Calculate the book value of « 

share of common stock. (10) 
4. A corporation has capital stock oi 
$100,000, consisting of 4,000 shares of 
no expressed par value in the hands of 
stockholders, and net assets at inventory 
value of $160,000. It sells two of its 
properties for $90,000, which have an 
inventory value of $85,000. The board 
of directors decide to distribute to the 
stockholders the $90,000 cash realized 
from the sale of these properties. 

(a) Prepare an exhibit to guide the 
board of directors in making the dis- 
tribution decided upon. (3) 

(b) Indicate how the distribution i- 
to be made. (4) 

(c) Determine the value of a share of 
stock after the distribution has beer 
made. (3) 

5. Explain the complete business pro- 
cedure involved in each of the follow- 
ing: (10) 

(a) Remitting cash by telegraph. 

(b) Disposing of a certified check that 
drawer decides not to use. 

(c) Hypothecating an account. 

(d) Making a C. O. D. freight ship- 
ment. 

(e) Making a person-to-person call. 


Arithmetic 


Time: Two and one-half hours. Note: 
Show all your computations. 

1. A piece of machinery valued at 
$8,000 was bought on March 1, 1932. 
The buyer has an option of paying cash 
less 5 per cent discount, or of issuing 
4 installment notes of $2,000 each, for 
2, 4, 6 and 8 months, respectively, with 
interest at 6 per cent. To pay cash, he 
must borrow at his bank at 6 per cent 
discount. Assume that his bank will 
loan him the money on a 60 days’ note 
with privilege of one renewal. Deter- 
mine which plan is the cheaper and how 
much is saved by it. (12) 

2. On an invoice of merchandise val- 
ued at $12,500, the terms are 5/10, N/60. 
The cash discount is equivalent to what 
rate of what interest per annum— 

(a) On the gross amount of the bill? 

(b) On the net amount of the bill? (6) 

3. A manufacturer realizes a profit of 
30 per cent on sales of electric refriger- 
ators after allowing a commission of 20 
per cent to his sales agents. He de- 
cides to reduce prices 20 per cent, and 
at the same time pay his agents 25 per 
cent of sales. What rate of profit on 
sales does the manufacturer receive aft- 
er the reduction in price? (10) 

4. A merchant’s sales for one year 
amounted to $91,280. At the close of 
the year his profit and loss statement 
showed the following charges and ex- 

enses: rent, fuel, heat and light, $3,- 

12.50; salaries, $8,984.30; general ex- 
pense, $1,822.50; bad debts, $472.55. 

(a) Find to the nearest tenth per cent 
the percentage of each item of expense. 

(b) If the average markup was 40 
cents on the dollar, what was the per 
cent of net profit realized? (10) 

(Continued on page 33) 
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THE “YOU” ATTITUDE IN 
SELLING 


By Alice E. Abbott 


Instructor in Salesmanship, Williams Memorial Institute, 
New London, Connecticut 


ACTS which are not related with 
fk experience are soon forgotten. 
I the field of selling the principles 
in the textbook should be related to 
ihe student’s activities or contacts in 
tis field. The student’s attitude 
t wards selling as a vocation will de- 
pnd upon how well this is done. 
Liow can we, then, find out what the 
suident’s reaction is towards the 
subject matter of the course? 

In general the student must be 
alle to approach selling experiences 
\ ith understanding and appreciation. 
lie must recognize good selling from 
bad selling as he sees it from day to 
day in the store or at home. This 
means that there must be an applica- 
tion on the part of the student of the 
principles learned from the text- 
book. Only in this way can the 
course have practical value. If this 
is not done either the textbook prin- 
ciples will have no meaning, or they 
must be soon forgotten. 


Contributing to Class Work 


The student gains most and re- 
members best that which he him- 
self contributes to class discussions. 
These contributions may be the re- 
sults of observation, outside reading, 
or conversations with people en- 
gaged in selling who may be mem- 
bers of their own family or friends 
of the family. I found that the first 
five minutes or so of a class period 
given over every day to student con- 
tributions of this nature were very 
valuable. The repetition from dav 
to day of these few minutes helped 
to impress and to form the habit 
among the students of evaluating 
selling transactions in which they 
took a part, as far as the course per- 
mitted, and to supplement the text- 
book with other sources. It is diffi- 
cult for students to find illustrations 
of a given principle of selling on the 
day it is being discussed in class. 
Consequently, there would be a con- 
stant review of the subject matter 
covered during the year if this plan 
were used. 

I have suggested using the first 
few minutes of the class period for 
iniscellaneous contributions by the 


Alice E. Abbott 


students because, in the first place, 
I think they are very important in 
learning value and, therefore, they 
should have a definite time every day 
in the class period. One could not 
be sure of this if they were left until 
the end. Secondly, they receive em- 
phasis in the minds of the pupil. 
Thirdly, they secure the interest of 
the class at the beginning of the 
period so that a transition may be 
made to the textbook afterwards. 
The last reason is a very important 
one. 


Getting Student Cooperation 


Another point in favor of student 
contributions is that some students, 
as we all know, are not very willing 
to memorize facts from the text- 
book. Yet, when they are given an 
opportunity to speak from observa- 
tion, they are most anxious to take 
part. I do not mean that observa- 
tion can take the place of study. It 
does seem to me that an application 
of the subject matter by the students 
helps them to become interested in 
the text because they find that they 
can understand what they see and 
hear around them every day better. 
In my own teaching experience I ob- 
served that of three divisions the one 
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with the poorest standing on text- 
book material had by far the most 
interesting discussions. The division 
with medium ranking came next. 
The one with the highest ability on 
memory work was comparatively 
poor, The latter division needed 
more encouragement in this direc- 
tion. 

A certain amount of textbook 
material must be covered, of course, 
before the plan mentioned above can 
be started. Care must be taken by 
the instructor to see that all contri- 
butions of the students are explained 
when given with reference to the 
textbook, unless this is quite obvious. 
Sometimes there may be more than 
one interpretation or opinion con- 
cerning a contribution. If so, the 
discussion may be a lively one. 

After following the plan outlined 
for a month, I asked my classes 
whether they wished to continue 
with it. The response was very en- 
thusiastic. One student, who seemed 
to grasp the subject matter accur- 
ately, said, “I think the contributions 
are very interesting, but I don’t seem 
to be able to find any.”’ Several mem- 
bers of the class in answer to this 
problem suggested that she run er- 
rands for her mother, or that she use 
her own shopping tours as a basis 
tor her cotributions. 

In classrooms where the coopera- 
tive method is not used, the volun- 
tary recitation may be difficult to in- 
troduce. Also some members of any 
unselected group of people are shy 
and do not wish to do their share. 
It is worth while working for, how- 
ever, since cooperation is necessary 
on the part of the workers of any 
store or business undertaking, as 
well as in community affairs. Work- 
ing together in the classroom is just 
as important as working together in 
a store. 

In conclusion, the teacher is a 
salesman of ideas. In order to find 
out the convictions and attitudes of 
the students towards these ideas, the 
students must be given a chance to 
express themselves. It is necessary, 
therefore, for the teacher to assume 
the “You” Attitude towards his 
classes. 
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PROBLEMS OF TEACHING BUSI- 
NESS ARITHMETIC, by Paul S. 
Lomax and John J. W. Neuner, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 183 p. $1.25. 
“In recent years, during which teach- 

ing specialization in business education 

has become more narrowed and often 
more intensive, business teachers have 
tended to center their specilization in 
other subjects [than business arithmetic] 
—particularly in secretarial studies and 
bookkeeping and accounting. As a re- 
sult of this trend, business arithmetic is 
frequently assigned to teachers who are 
inadequately prepared, both in content 
of subject and in methods of teach- 

“In spite of this unfortunate teacher 

situation, business arithmetic, as a sepa- 
rate subject, is still widely taught in 
the United States. Moreover, business 
applications of arithmetic have become 
an increasingly larger part of leading 
textbooks in general arithmetic. To be 
sure, this circumstance has led many ad- 
ministrators to take the point of view 
that business students no longer need 
an additional specialized subject called 
business arithmetic. On the other hand, 
as far as business practice is concerned, 
business men generally complain that 
school graduates, particularly those 
from secondary schools, are very defi- 
cient in their arithmetical ability. Fur- 
thermore, extensive classroom measure- 
ments of business arithmetic students 
have shown a similar deficiency. .. .” 

The book is organized on a plan some- 
what similar to that of other texts in 
the Lomax Commercial Teaching Se- 
ries. It treats the present status, func- 
tions, aims, subject-matter problems, 
laws of learning, thinking procedures, 
skill building, character training, meth- 
ods, equipment, management, and meas- 
urement of business arithmetic. 

As a manual for the teaching of busi- 
ness arithmetic it should prove helpful 
not only to teachers of business arith- 
metic, but also to teachers of general 
arithmetic who now find it increasingly 
necessary to interpret their work in 
terms of business life. The text should 
also be an aid to teachers of junior busi- 
ness training, bookkeeping, and similar 
subiects which involve frequent use’ of 


arithmetical processes. 
* 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS, 
by Clinton A. Reed and V. James 
Morgan, Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
529 p. $1.00. 

An elementary business-training text- 
book by the supervisor of commercial 
education for the State of New York 
and the head of commercial department 
at the Monroe Junior-Senior High 
School in Rochester, N. Y. With the 
splended background possessed by these 
two men, it is easy to understand how 
it was possible for them to produce such 
a fine text. 

While the text follows quite closely 
the New York State syllabus in the 


subject and those syllabi which were 
patterned after the New York State 
model, it can easily be adapted to other 
courses of study. Like several other 
texts that have been issued within the 
last three years, it is not primarily voca- 
tional but serves as a basic course in 
business. This does not mean that vo- 
cational information has been neglected, 
but rather it has an incidental place. 

Some of the chapters are especially 
noteworthy. Tfte section dealing with 
the meaning of business (the opening 
chapter) is written in very simple form 
and while it avoids technicalities it con- 
veys to the pupil as complete an under- 
standing of the problem as is possible at 
this stage. This is a most difficult topic 
to handle well, and therefore the au- 
thors are to be especially commended. 
The very complete and wholesome sec- 
tion on thrift is equally well carried out. 
Mere saving as such, for the sake of 
saving, is not emphasized. The authors 
have a thoroughly enlightened attitude 
toward insurance, annuities, and savings 
techniques. Conservation is recognized 
as a phase of the thrift problem. The 
chapter on travel makes vou want to 
pack up and go—an excellent example 
of good attitude building. The authors 
wisely give more attention to advertis- 
ing than does the syllabus. The illus- 
trations and problem materials are thor- 
oughly in keeping with the high stand- 
ards set by the rest of the book. 

* 


BOOKKEEPING FOR TODAY: AD- 
VANCED COURSE, by Fayette H. 
Elwell, Boston: Ginn and Company, 
770 p. $1.56. 

Chapters 24 to 59 of this book include 
a new bookkeeping course by the pro- 
fessor of accounting at the School of 
Commerce, University of Wisconsin. 

The journal method of approach is re- 
tained as in the previous texts of the 
author. The processes of bookkeeping 
are taken up in the same order as they 
occur in business; the student works 
from simple transactions through the 
various books and records before he 
studies other phases of the subject. He 
is taught to journalize the transaction 
and to post to the ledger, in definite 
husiness order. 

The material is presented in carefully 
graded and easily taught units. The basis 
for chapter arrangements is as follows: 
(1) a chapter preview which provides 
the background for the subject matter; 
(2) discussion, explanation, and illustra- 
tion of the chapter topic; (3) summary 
of the important principles; (4) exer- 
cises; (5) questions and topics for class 
discussion and recitation. Three of the 
eight short sets given in the course are 
found in the advanced text. Accompany- 
ing blank books and business papers are 
printed by the publisher. 

As is to be expected in the use of 
the journal approach, the use of equa- 
tions in expressing the content of the 
profit and loss statement and of the bal- 
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ance sheet is introduced only when th¢ 
pupil should know what such statements 
are and how the materials for them were 
obtained. The advanced course pre- 
supposes that the work of individual 
proprietorship and of the partnership 
were taken up in the first year. 
* 


LABORATORY MANUAL IN IN- 
DUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY, by H. 
O. Lathrop, New York: American 
Book Company, 202 p. $.60. 

This manual or workbook covers 
world distribution of important prod- 
ucts with special attention to the indus- 
trial geography of the United States. It 
is adapted for use with several of the 
more frequently used texts in the sub- 
ject, but is planned especially for use 
with Whitbeck’s text issued by the same 
publisher. The treatment follows the 
unit or contract plan—it is organized 
into sixteen units developed on a three- 
level basis:—a “C” level for all pupils 
and “B” and “A” levels for the brighter 
students. 

As the first step, the introduction 
gives the viewpoint and presents ques- 
tions and problems to challenge the 
pupils’ interests and lead them to indi- 
vidual and class discussion. There are 
many maps and graphs for use by the 
pupils. 

Sixteen tests are put up in separate 
form to cover the two lower levels of 
work. While the tests seem to emphasize 
mere memorization of facts as opposed 
to thinking ability in connection with 
geographic relationships, they without 
doubt are an important step toward the 
development of testing material in this 
high-school subject. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN 
THIS MACHINE AGE, by Francis 
A. Westbrook, New York; Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 424 p. 

Modern industrial life bears little re- 
semblance to the crude methods of an- 
cient times. The self-sustaining family 
of the past, wherein each man and 
woman clothed and_ sheltered their 
brood, has given way to a machine age 
in which every product, even foodstuffs, 
is prepared without touch of human 
hands. Our machine age, in turn, as it 
has systematically developed, re- 
quired, and is requiring, more and more 
specialized knowledge in its manage- 
ment. 

How modern mills are manned and 
run is the interesting subject expounded 
by Mr. Westbrook, himself a practical 
engineer and writer for industrial maga- 
zines. He has not, however, contented 
himself with writing from acquired ex- 
perience alone; on the contrary, he has 
personally visited and corresponded with 
scores of factories and their executives. 
As he says: “The only satisfactory wav 
to secure such data has been to get it 
first-hand.” His findings are consequent- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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November, 1932 THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


When budget cuts 
require economy--- 


RAISE TYPEWRITING STANDARDS 
AND REDUCE COSTS WITH THE 


MUILLER- DICTAPHONE SYSTEM 


The DICTAPHONE METHOD has set the pace for the modern, scientific 
teaching of this subject for over ten years. The Revised MILLER- 
DICTAPHONE TEXTBOOK establishes a NEW high level of leadership 


and insures the most efficient and economical teaching plan available. 
The content of the book covers three Divisions: 


I Typewriting theory and development of a marketable skill in the 


writing of simple material. 
II A series of richly diversified business letter units. 


III Complete coverage of advanced secretarial units representative of 


actual business requirements. 


Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


New York 


Educational Division, Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me information on the new Miller-Dictaphone Typewriting Textbook. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or Business Epucat:on when writing to advertisers. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION November, 1932 


Endorsed « « «|| 20thCENTURY TYPEWRITING 


by Lessenberry and Jevon 


TRAINS WINNERS 


Students trained with 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING won forty-nine first- 
place awards in 1932 state contests-— 
CONST RUCTIVE more first-place awards than were won 

by students trained with any other tex'- 
book. In contests, as in work, specd 


Eee. U N Tl N( with accuracy is what counts. Let us 


tell you more about this text which 
By Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. develops speed with accuracy. 


By Leading Schools 


Through Adoption 
In Their Classrooms 


A list of colleges and universities using 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Walton text books and Walton methods 

(Specialists in Business Education) 

in accountancy instruction, reads like a a New York 
directory of the country’s foremost Chicago ne 


schools of commerce. 


Every school year adds new names to 
the list, consistent proof of the outstand- 
ing merit of Walton methods in the 
teaching of Accounting. 


“Constructive Accounting” is the work 
of a practical accountant and educator 
whose mastery of the subject has been 
accorded universal recognition in both 
business and educational circles. 


That you may fully understand the “Only $3 for all this?” 


scope and thoroughness of Mr. Langer’s 


+o, work, a copy of it will be sent to you ~400 You'll be surprised, too, when you see how 
for ninety days’ examination; without much luxury and niashiuatiiiie you can en- 
gion: tang See. joy at the Hotel Lexington for as little as 

$3 a day. 


And here’s another fact that’ll make your 


W A L T Oo N expense account beam with gratitude—it 
costs only $1 a day more for two persons at 
the Lexington. A room which is $3 for one, 


Pp U 8 L i S$ i+ i N G for instance, is only $4 for two persons. 
COMPANY HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th Street 


332 South Michigan Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO : CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNAL or Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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MACHINES, EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Fdited by Robert C. Trethaway 


New Vivid Conveyor 
Models 


A number of practical innova- 
tions are included on the new Vivid 
con\«yor models of gelatine dupli- 
cators in all sizes. 

lqualized pressure of the rubber 
roller against the paper for uniform 
imjessions is provided by the 
floaiing carriage and floating 
carriage rod. Many other op- 
erating advantages are also 
clai:ned for the carriage. It is 
always in correct adjustment. 

The frame is cast aluminum, 

light and durable. The remov- 

abl. rubber roller assures a 
clean roller at all times. The 
Vivid margin bar is firmly 
locked when the carriage is 
away from the starting position. 

The paper guide, finished in 
black porcelain enamel, is easy 

on the eyes, obviating the usual 

glare from nickeled parts. The 

new models have steel paper 
trays on the side and top, and 

are finished in green—a dura- 

ble, pleasing color harmonizing with 
office furniture. The operating parts 
have been reduced to a minimum. 
Completely re-designed stands, with 
adjustable steel paper trays and roll 
racks are part of the equipment. 

After it leaves the starting posi- 
tion, the carriage is locked against 
accidental jogging of the paper, and 
unlocks automatically when return- 
ed. The carriage stop is always in 
position to grasp—a hand wheel, in- 
stead of the usual lever. A very 
slight turn opens or closes the stop. 
A newly designed trip lever (placed 
so that it can be “touched” by the 
finger in normal operating position) 
releases the carriage when it is away 
from the starting point. 

Vivid non-conveyor models are 
also equipped with the new floating 
carriage in addition to specially 
constructed cut-out margin bar, 
Which can be swung out of the wav 
when removing or inserting the roll. 
Sheets can be taken off by hand 
without removing the bar. 


Woodstock Announces 
Improvements 


The new improved Woodstock 
typewriter has just been announced 
by the Woodstock Typewriter Com- 
pany. It is fully enclosed—sides, 
front and back—with steel panels of 
a crystalite enamel finish. The panels 


WOODSTOCK 
a 


Fully Enclosed Woodstock Typewriter 


give to the machine a very attrac- 
tive two tone effect and materially 
enhance the general appearance of 
the machine. They also serve to 
keep out the dust and make for 
more quiet operation. 

The segment of the machine has 
been designed for easier type bar ac- 
tion, and at the same time practi- 
cally eliminates the possibility of 
eraser dust getting into the type 
bearings. 


Vivid Copying Machine 
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Large Attendance At 
Annual Business Show 


The twenty-ninth annual business 
show was held at Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City, during the 
week beginning October 17th. The 
large attendance again demonstrated 
that the business show has estab- 

lished itself as a means of edu- 
cational publicity. Although 
there were fewer exhibitors 
than at some previous shows, 
the machines, equipment and 
supplies exhibited this year re- 
flected credit on the office 
equipment industry. 

The exhibitors at the 1932 
show included: 

Ace Fastener Corporation. 

Addressograph - Multigraph 
Corporation. 

Amberg File & Index Com- 


pany. 
Ault & Wiborg Company. 
Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. 
Cardinell 
Inc. 
Castype Corporation of America. 
Coxhead Corporation, Ralph C. 
Defiance Manufacturing Company 
Dick Company, Inc., A. B. 
Ditto, Incorporated. 
Du-Plex Onvelope Company. 
Elbe File & Binder Company, Inc. 
Elliott Addressing Machine Com- 
pany. 
Gardner Company. 
Guide System & Supply Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines 
Corporation. 
Kee Lox Manufacturing Company. 
LaSalle Extension University. 
Marchant Calculating Machine 
Company. 
Master-Craft Corporation. 
McCaskey Register Company, The. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc. 
Multistamp Company, Inc., The. 
New York Telephone Company. 
Ormig Sales Company. 
Oxford Filing Supply Company. 
_ Parrot Speed Fastener Corpora- 
tion. 


Sales Company, 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Resolutions of the 1932 
International Congress on 
Commercial Education 


The following resolutions were unan- 
imously passed at the final meeting of 
the Congress in London, July 29, 1932: 

1. The International Congress on 
Commercial Education held in London 
from July 25 to 29, 1932, fully conscious 
of the present economic crisis which has 
obliged so many governments to take 
certain restrictive measures intended for 
the protection of their national economic 
life, expresses the wish that the young 
people engaged in a business career 
should, after completing their theoreti- 
cal training, be enabled to move freely 
from one country to another for a stay 
in practical business. Thus they would 
be enabled to get acquainted with trade 
practices and usages of foreign coun- 
tries, to learn foreign languages, to be- 
come, in a word, citizens of the world, 
fit and qualified for the very important 
part they are called upon to play in in- 
ternational commerce. 

2. The Congress requests all the dele- 
gates to impress upon the appropriate 
authorities in their respective countries 
the conviction that national well-being 
depends upon the well-being of the 
world and that we all must, therefore, 
take a view in international affairs 
which sees national interests as recipro- 
cal. 

3. Since commercial education, in- 
cluding an understanding of national 
and international relationships, is one 
of the best channels through which the 
well-being of the world is promoted, 
this type of education should receive 
increasing attention. In no case must 
the quality and standard reached so far 
in the preparation for business be al- 
lowed to be reduced under the present 
economic difficulties. 


Tentative Federation Program 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teacher’s Federa- 
tion will be held this year at the Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago, December 27, 28, 
and 29. Mr. E. H. Norman of Balti- 
more is president and Mr. Bruce F. 
Gates of Waterloo, Iowa, is secretary. 
Communications in regard to the pro- 
gram should be addressed to the secre- 
tary. 

The skeleton program follows: 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 
Registration 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. Third Floor Corridor 

Federation Reception — 
8:00 to 12:00 P. M. North Ball Room 
Informal Reception 
In charge of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 


J. Holm 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 
Registration 


‘9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 
Third Floor Corridor 
Federation Meeting 

9:30 A. M. North Ball Room 
Music 
Community Singing 
Address of Welcome 
Response 

J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green, Ky. 
President's Address 

E. H. Norman, Baltimore, Maryland 
Address 


NEWS IDEAS SUGGESTIONS 


Federation Luncheon 
12:15 to 1:30 P. M 
Presiding— 
Bruce F. Gates, Waterloo, Iowa 
Reception of Past Presidents 
Five or Six Three-Minute Speeches 
Department Programs 
1:30 to 3:00 P. M. 
Public Schools Department 
Private Schools Department 
Round Table Programs 
3:30 to 5:00 P. M. 
Shorthand and Typewriting Round 
Table 
Business Round Table 
College Instructors’ Round Table 
Stenotype Round Table 
Penmanship Round Table 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 
Registration 
9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 
Third Floor Corridor 
Federation Meeting 
9:30 A. M. North Ball Room 

Music 

Community Singing 

Address 
(Speaker to be selected) 

Business 

Election of Officers 

Department Programs 
1:30 to 3:00 P. M. 
Public Schools Department 
Private Schools Department 
Round Table Programs 
3:30 to 5:00 P. M. 

Shorthand and Typewriting Round 
Table 

Business Round Table 

College Instructors’ Round Table 

Stenotype Round Table 

Penmanship Round Table 

Federation Banquet 
6:00 P. M. Grand Ball Room 

Toastmaster— 

Paul Moser, Chicago, Illinois 

Music 

Address 
(Speaker to be selected) 

Awarding of 100% Certificates 

Distribution of Exhibitors’ Prizes 

Inauguration of Officers 

Dancing 

x 
University of Chicago Business Educa- 
tion Conference 

A conference of nation-wide interest 
will be held on Thursday, June 29, 1933, 
and Friday, June 30, 1933, at the School 
of Business, University of Chicago. This 
conference will be held in conjunction 
with the N.E.A. Department of Busi- 
ness Education Convention and the an- 
nual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Teacher Training 
Institutions whose sessions will be held 
on Saturday, July 1, 1933. The confer- 
ence has been scheduled to have the 
following sneakers: 

General Theme: The Reconstruction 
of Business Education in Secondary 
Schools. 

Thursday, June 29: 

Morning Session: Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education. 

C. M. Yoder, President, State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, Presiding. 

W. H. Spencer, Dean, The School of 
Business, University of Chicago, 
Address of Welcome. 

1. “Business Education from a Super- 
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intendent’s Point of View,” W. J. 
Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago. 

2. “Business and Education,” J. O, 
McKinsey, Professor of Business 
Organization, University of Chi- 
cago. 

3. “The Subject Matter Preparation 
of the Business Teacher,” John G, 
Kirk, Supervisor, Commercial Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia Public Schools. 

4. “The In-Service Improvement of 
the Business Teacher,” Clay D. 
Slinker, Supervisor, Commercial 
Education, Des Moines Public 
Schools. 

Discussion 

Luncheon at Judson Court 

Afternoon Session: Content 

Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Business 
Education, New York University, 
Presiding. 

1. “Money, a Neglected Institution in 
Education,” Charles Hubbard Judd, 
Director, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

2. ‘““Money—a Possible Central Coa- 
cept for Business Education,” Ann 
Brewington, Assistant Profeésor, 
The School of Business, University 
of Chicago. 

. “Content Inadequacies in the Light 
of Recent Research,” E. G. Black- 
stone, Associate Professor of Busi- 
ness Education, State Univerzity of 
Towa. 


Friday, June 30 
Morning Session: Content 

B. J. Knauss, Supervisor, Commercial 
Education, Chicago Public Schools, 
Presiding. 

1. “Backgrcund Materials for the 
Secondary Business Curriculum,” L. 
C. Marshall, Director, Institute of 
Law, Johns Hopkins University. 

2. “Recent Developments in Centent,” 
Clinton A. Reed, Supervisor of 
Business Education, State of New 
York. 

3. “Community Needs and Curriculum 
Content,” G. G. Hill, Director, 
Commercial Education, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Discussion 
Luncheon at Judson Court. 
Afternoon Session: Evaluation of Con- 
ference Contributions 
G. F. Cadisch. Dean, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, State College 
of Washington, Presiding. 
Contributions to be determined. 


Discussion 
Evening Session: 

Informal dinner at the International 
Hose, with the Department of 
Business Education, National Edu- 
cation Association, and the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions. 


Pittsburgh Entertains Tri-State Asso- 
ciation 

The Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association will hold its forthcoming 
conference in Pittsburgh on Saturday. 
December 3, 1932. The meeting will 
take place in the new Heinz Auditorium. 
There will be no round-table discus- 
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sions. All attention will be concen- 
trated upon the general meeting upon 
which the executive committee is put- 
ting forth every effort so as to make 
it the Vm conference ever held. 

The H. J. Heinz Company will be 
hosts > the semi-annual luncheon, 
which means that the members will noks 
be assessed for the luncheon as her 
tofore. Incidentally, Henry J. Heinz, a 
founder of the organization which w 
entertain the association, is a graduate 
of Duff's Iron City College, class rd 
Duif’s college is one of the soundest 
private business schools in the country. 
It is recognized for its high standards 
and high record of efficiency. 

School Movies Cost Less 

\yue to economies resulting from in- 
creased distribution and more efficient 
distributing facilities, Electrical Re- 
search Products has announced a re- 
duction in rental prices tor all pictures 
in its catalogue, of non-theatrical talk- 
ing motion pictures, effective October 
first, according to J. R. West, Sales 
Manager of the Non-Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 

All pictures will be released at a daily 
reital of $5 per reel under this new 
price schedule. Formerly prices ranged 
from $7.50 to $10 a reel. The list of 
subjects includes vocational guidance 
travel subjects and other topics of in- 
terest to business teachers. 

Pictures may now be obtained direct- 
ly through the Educational Film Ex- 
changes in Seattle, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, and New York. 

* * * 
Virginia Teachers Meet at Richmond 

The Commercial Teackers Section of 
the Virginia Educational Association will 
gather at Richmond, Va., on Friday, No- 


E. F. Burmahln 


vember 25, 1932 between 2:00 and 5:00 
p. m. in room 202 3 the John Marshall 
High School. Mr. E. F. Burmahin will 
preside. The theme of the conference 
will be “The Economic Crisis as it Re- 
lates to Education.” The speakers will 
be: R. G. Walters, Director of Teacher 
Training at Grove City College, Pa, 
who will speak on “Salesmanship i in the 
poder Course of Study.” Professor 

Pau! S. Lomax of New York University 
who will deal with “The Economic 


Crisis and the Business Teacher,” and 
Harry Collins Spillman who will pre- 
sent the topic “If I Could Live Life 
Over Again.” 

Arizona Business Teachers Confer 

Dr. E. W. Atkinson was chairman of 
the Business Educaticn Department at 
“the Educational Association Convention 
“gn Phoenix, Arizona on October 29, 
1932. Among the papers read were 
those by C. D. Cocanower of the 
Phoenix Junior College on “Present 
Day Needs of Our Commercial Pupils,” 
L. D. Shumway of Litchfield High 
School on “Salesmanship in the High 
School.” J. C. Anderson of Mesa, Ralph 
Eggelston of Globe, W. H. Kaler of 
Tuscon, H. F. Yost of Prescott, G. H. 
Lorenson of St. David, and Edith Wil- 
liams of Phoenix on “What We are Do- 
ing in Junior Business Training.” At the 
luncheon Dr. Hendrix of Mesa talked 
on “Leadership in Business Education.” 


C. G. Price Passes Away 


The penmanship and com- 
mercial teaching professions 
again mourn the loss of an out- 
standing man. On August 12, 
1932, C. G. Price passed away. 


Mr. C. G. Price 


In 1907 Mr. Price came to 
the Packard Commercial 
School in New York, teaching 
penmanship and _ bookkeeping. 
This position he held until No- 
vember, 1931, when he was 
compelled to give up all work 
on account of ill health. 

We will miss him at the ed- 
ucational meetings and his an- 
nual visit to our office. Mr. 
Price had a host of friends and 
had a smile and kindly word 
for everyone. He served the 
profession whole-heardtedly 
and was a great admirer of 
fine penmanship. He was a 
penman of rare skill in execu- 
tion and in teaching ability. 
—Quoted from The Educator, 
September, 1932. 


Scranton Business Show 

The Secretarial Club of Marywood 
College, Scranton, Pa., and the National 
Association of Cost Accountants jointly 
conducted the first business show of its 
kind last April. 

Office equipment, appliances, and sup- 
plies were displayed by all the leading 
manufacturers. The glee club of the 
college presented a musical program and 
the dramatic society a play. 


Public Schools Department of the 
National Federation 


The Public Schools Department meet- 
ing with the other sections in Chicago 
this year, December 28 and 29 will have a 
splendid program. The program is or- 
ganized by Imogene L. Pilcher, head of 
commercial department, Lincoln High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. The general 
theme ‘will be “Business Education in a 
Period of Business Readjustment.” The 
following are the addresses planned: 

“What the Business Executive expects 
from Commercial Teachers”—Rupert 
P. SoRelle, Vice President, The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York, New 
York. 

“What the State Supervisor expects 
from Commercial Teachers”—Irma 
Deane Fowler, Commercial Super- 
visor, State Department of Education, 
Austin, Texas. 

“What the High School Principal ex- 
pects from Commercial Teachers”’— 
Edward J. McNamara, Principal, The 
High School of Commerce, New 
York, New York. 

“What the Director of a Commercial 
Department expects from Commercial 
Teachers”—L. M. Hazen, Director of 
Commercial Department, Shaw High 
School, East Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Russia and Business Readjustment”— 
Gordon F. Cadisch, Director, School 
of Business Administration, The State 
College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington. 

“Readjustments in Commercial Educa- 
tion on Senior High Level”—Regina 
E. Groves, Teacher Trainer, State 
Board for Vocational Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Symposium — Discussion of Public 
Schools Department Addresses. of 
December 28 and 29—J. O. Malott, 
Commercial Specialist, Office of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C. 

Distribution of copies of Abstracts of 
Public Schools Department Addresses. 

x * 


New Jersey Teachers Active 

The New Jersey High School Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, the largest 
of the divisional associations of the state, 
has already entered upon a very active 
year which bids to be one of progress and 
outstanding achievements. 

The membership committee is under 
the direction of Lloyd H. Jacobs, Head 
of the Commercial Department, Morris- 
town High School. Fifty-four district 
chairmen are cooperating admirably in 
the work of enrolling the commercial 
teachers of the state in their organiza- 
tion. 

The program of the Association for 
1932-33 includes: 

1. The issuing of its magazine devoted 
to news of commercial education in the 
State. 

2. The sponsoring of a clearing house 
where auestions and problems in com- 
mercial education and class room pro- 
cedure may be sent. This service is to 
be given to any member of the Associa- 
tion. 

3. Plans have already been formulated 
to actively engage in a program for 
safeguarding tenure rights and salary 
schedules of teachers. 

4. The conducting of State Commer- 
cial Contests during March and April, 
1933 

5. Typewriting tests are being pre- 
pared for use in the various schools of 
the State. 
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Now Ready- 


Teachers’ Manual 


Objective Tests 


INTRODUCTION 
TO BUSINESS 


Kirk, Buckley and Waesche 


This Teachers’ Manual is the most con- 
structive and the most helpful book ever 
published in its field. The Objective Tests 
provide a complete program for formal test- 
ing. The text itself contains a great abun- 
dance of informal tests for diagnostic pur- 
poses, as well as Thought Questions, Things 
to Do, Things to Make and Use, and Prac- 
tical Applications. Specific exercises in 
handwriting and business arithmetic are 
correlated with every chapter. 


Examination copies sent on 
request, with 2 view to adobtion. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago 


Atlanta 


November, 1932 


JOURNAL 


oF 
BUSINESS. 


EDUCATION 


‘ohe 
Journal’s 


Greatest Value to You / 


Is in Its Constant Use 
for Handy Reference e 
a FTER you have read over your copy of 


THE JOURNAL OF BusINESS EDUCATION you 
like to have it on file in a handy place. To 


Dictionary of Business Terms 
By C. MARTIN ALSAGER, A.M., J.D. 


429 Pages..........$4.00 


The purpose of this book is to present, in 
convenient form a dictionary containing 
brief and concise definitions of nearly 4,000 
commonly used terms, phrases and ab- 
breviations relating to accounting, banking, 
bonds, brokerage, business law, business 
organization, corporations, domestic and 
foreign exchange, economics, insurance, in- 
vestments, international trade, money, mort- 
gages, real estate, shipping, speculations, 
stocks, stock exchange operations, taxation, 
transportation, trusts, and other branches 
of, or relating to, business. 


Many of these terms, although in| com- 
mon use in all parts of the United States, 
have never before been defined iri a business 
sense. 


The book will be found of especial value 
to students and teachers in Colleges of 
Commerce and Business Administration, stu- 
dents and teachers of Economics and En- 
gineering, Public Accountants, Bankers, 
Brokers, institutional, technical and public 
libraries, and to all ‘who have need or oc- 
casion to become familiar with business 


terms. 


CALLAGHAN & COMPANY 
Since 1864 
401 East Ohio Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


give you greater service from every issue, we have 
secured an entirely new and simplified Binder, 
pictured above, in which you can insert each issue 
as you receive it for handy reference in book-like 
form. 

This “Superfinished” cover is the simplest, most 
durable Binder you have ever seen. Each of the ten 
monthly issues published during the school year 
can be inserted in a few seconds, without any 
punching, “spare parts” or other complicated an- 
noyances to try your patience. 


Most JouRNAL readers will swear this is a hand- 
tooled, leather cover—but best of all, it’s a useful 
and distinctive addition to your JOURNAL service. 


Mail the coupon now with $2.50 for each 
Binder wanted—each holds up to a vol- 
ume, ten issues, and is easily re-fillable 
any time you want to change the contents. 


The Journal of 
Business Education 


512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building, 


Gentlemen: Send me .. ........ binders for THE TOUR- 


Postpaid U. S. A.—Foreign Postage, 50 cents extra. 


I’e will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL oF 


Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Commercial Equipment 
(Continued from page 20) 


business men. 

B. Quantities of such machines re- 
ported by sixty-five large high 
schools in Ohio. 

2. A positive correlation of .628 between 

A. Desirable machine skills as listed by 
490 representative businesses and 
business men. 

(3. Quantities of such machines desired 
by sixty-five large high schools in 
Ohio. 

3. \ positive correlation of .678 between 

\. Desirable machine skills as listed 


vy 490 representative businesses 
and business men. 


B. Number of sixty-five large high 


schools in Ohio now having such 
equipment. 
Conclusions 


. If clerical training of the proper 


type is to be given by a school, it 
must survey the community it 
serves in order to find out exactly 
what office workers in that com- 
munity are doing. 


. There is a wide difference of opin- 


ion on the subject of which ma- 
chines actually require training 
before they can be operated satis- 


TABLE II SUMMARY OF RELATIVE RANKS OF IMPORTANCE OF 
VARIOUS OFFICE MACHINES AS RANKED BY 490 BUSINESSES, 
WITH WEIGHTED AVERAGES FOR EACH OFFICE MACHINE* 


Rank 

Nome of machine I 
Adding machine ........ 
Czlculating machine ...... 
Bookkeeping machine ....... 28 
Billing machine ............. 9 
Duplicating machine 3 


* The above table should be read: 


Rank Rank Rank Weighted 
III IV Vv Rank 
24 9 5 2034 
96 53 46 1122 
107 58 31 1111 
69 60 41 712 
23 48 46 500 
45 72 61 489 
28 45 66 335 
18 28 57 228 
6 12 rs 82 


355 of the 490 firms reporting stated that the typewriter 


was the most important office machine, forty-one firms listed the typewriter as the second most 
important offi machine, twenty-four firms listed the typewriter as the third most important ma- 


chine, ete. 


‘The final column called ‘weighted rank’? was obtained in the following manner: 355 & 4 equals 
1775; 41 % 4 equals 164; 24 X 3 equals 72; 9 X 2 equals 18; 5 X 1 equals 5; Total = 2034 


by 490 representative businesses 
and business men. 
. Number of sixty-five large high 
schools in Ohio desiring such 
equipment. 
4. A positive correlation of .746 between 
A. Desirable machine skills as listed 


TABLE III RANK OF OFFICE 
SKILLS AS INDICATED BY 490 
BUSINESS 
EN 


Number of 

Name of Times it Was 

of Office Checked as a 

Appliance Desirable Skill 
‘Typewriter ....... 448 
Adding machine .............. 409 
Calculating machine .......... 355 
3ookkeeping machine ........ 285 
Billing machine ....... BOS 
Duplicating machine .......... 262 
Addressopraph 194 
Telephone directory . ........ 151 
Postal-information guide ...... 137 
Numbering machine... 97 
Railway guide ........ .. 88 
Paper fastener .... 
‘Typewriter copy holder . 80 
Envelope sealer .......... 
Coin counting machine........ 33 
‘Tabulating machine* ....... 

Switchboard principles* ....... 

Postal-meter machine* ........ 1 
Commercial rating books*..... 1 
Blueprint machine* ........ 1 


*The names of these skills were not printed 
on the form. 
‘terrogatee, 


They were inserted by the in- 


factorily; and there is little unani- 
mity of opinion on the subject of 
how much training produces a 
skilled operator. 


. There is a distinct and immediate 


necessity for teachers of commer- 
cial subjects to acquaint them- 
selves with machines and machine 
operations. 


. There is a great lack of common 


ideas concerning reference books 
and library facilities for commer- 
cial work. 


. Three types of office equipment 


are not receiving the emphasis in 
schools which the business man 
thinks they should have; namely, 
calculating machines, dictating 
machines, and filing. 


. The universality of school training 


on the typewriter is  re-émpha- 
sized. 


. The adding machine as part of the 


equipment of the commercial de- 
partment is a moot question be- 
cause the calculating machine is 
a superior substitute. 


. Ninety per cent of the businesses 


reporting state that filing is a de- 
sirable skill for high-school grad- 
uates to possess. 


. There are certain office devices on 


which schools should not spend 
time in giving individual training, 
provided the school must pur- 
chase these machines, because 
little if any training is needed to 
learn to operate them. 


. Business men themselves are as 


far apart as the poles in their 
opinions concerning the content of 
the commercial curricula in the 
public schools. Some believe that 
nothing but the typewriter should 
be installed in the schools. Others 
believe that all of the items men- 
tioned on the questionnaire are 
valuable for training purposes in 
school. 

The equipment which the schools 


now possess in their commercial 
departments correlates positively 
with the ideas of business men. 

12. If teachers had free agency in 
choosing additional equipment for 
their commercial departments, 
they would follow to a great de- 
gree the same ideas of utility as 
expressed by the businesses and 
business men. 


Training for Risk Bearing 


(Continued from page 21) 


As far as provision for old age is 
concerned the same basis for insur- 
ance holds true. Until we are ready 
for such provisions, we can make 
other partial adjustments which will 
help lighten the burden. At the age 
of 25 the average individual's ex- 
pectation of life is 38.81 years. 
That is, the chances are slightly 
against his living to the age of 65 
when provision for old age, let us 
assume, will be necessary. Why, 
then, should he make complete pro- 
vision when there is less than fifty 
per cent likelihood that he will reach 
the age of retirement? To be sure, 
certain insurance companies have set 
up a form of pure endowment which 
capitalizes this fact. Their overhead, 
loading, agent’s selling expenses, pro- 
visions for reserves, and the like are 
so great that, at present, by putting 
one’s money in the savings bank at 
normal rates of interest one will have 
more at the age of 65 (beginning at 
the age of 25) than one would have 
by investment in a pure endowment. 
When I invest my money with the 
saving’s bank only a small fraction 
of the income of my money goes to 
selling expenses, reserves, and the 
like. Yet when | take out insurance, 
a large part not only of my income, 
but also of my capital is taken up by 
loading, selling expenses, and the 
like. 

Briefly, there is little question that 
our present insurance system is hope- 
lessly antiquated. Why should I 
have to pay, and pay heavily, for 
sales expenses, when [ am already 
thoroughly sold on the idea of in- 
surance (of the right type) ? 


The Function of the Teacher 


The program outlined above can- 
not be put into action this year or 
even next year. It is a matter of 
time, education, and more time. 
Here we have the crux of the mat- 
ter. If adequate provision against 
economic risk is worth while, then 
we should educate people in our 
schools and other educational insti- 
tutions to the need for it. At one 
time, not much more than a genera- 
tion ago, many families objected to 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Teachers 
Agencies 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private schools 
for sale 
Our calls for teachers extend 
from Maine to Calif. Write for 
one of our new application forms 
—it’s free. State qualifications. 
Address: 


Gole- Sowan Teachers’ Agency 
MARION, IND. 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ 
BUREAU 


Kansas City, South Bend, 
Mo. Ind. 


Spokane, Wash. Boston, Mass. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Placing the right teacher in the 
right position. WRITE US. 


Commercial Teachers 


Wanted 


for schools and colleges. This 
field is not oversupplied with 
good teachers. 


Enroll now for midyear, sum- 
mer and September. 


National Teachers Agency 
327 Perry Building 
Phila., Penna. 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 


For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 


Unexcelled Service 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 


LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Machines, Equipment 
and Supplies 


(Continued from page 27) 


Quik-Lok File Company, The. 

Rectigraph Company. 

Reiner’s Rotaprint, Inc. 

Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

Scholfield Service, Inc. 

Shaw-Walker Company, The. 

Standard Mailing Machines Com- 
pany. 

Standard Register Company, The. 

Trussell Manufacturing Company. 

Varityper Incorporated. 

Veeder-Root, Inc. 

Visible Records Equipment Com- 
pany. 

Waterman Company, L. E. 


Special Dictaphone 
Exhibit 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation held 
an exhibit of equipment in its New 
York sales offices during the week 
of October 17th. The latest develop- 
ments in Dictaphone equipment were 
prominently displayed. The exhibit 
was arranged in such a manner that 
attention was directed to certain spe- 
cific departments of Dictaphone bus- 
iness, such as Executive Conven- 
ience, Secretarial Responsibility, Me- 
chanical Development, Educational 
Work, International Developments, 
and Centralization of Office Work. 

Officials of the company report a 
very gratifying attendance. 


New Duplicator Ink 


The Heyer Duplicator Company 
of Chicago has announced a new ink 
for rotary duplicating machines. 
This ink is claimed to be the “black- 
est and quickest penetrating ink ever 
produced for stencil duplicator use”. 


Ink in Powder Form 


A new type of powder-form ink 
made by The Parker Pen Company 
of Janesville, Wis. was recently 
placed on the market. 

The manufacturers claim for the 
new product “that it is a free flow- 
ing, non-clogging brilliant perma- 
nent black, and that it is a fraction 
quicker in drying than the average 
black ink.” It is sold in a twelve- 


quart unit which consists of twelve 
tubes of powder (each maxing one 
quart of fluid ink when dissolved in 
distilled water) and an empty quart 
bottle with pour-out spout. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIR- 

ED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


of The Journal of Business Education, pub- 
lished monthly, except July and August, at East 
Siroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1932. 


State of Pennsylvania ] 


County of Luzerne SS. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Robert 

Trethaway, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, depeses and says that he is the 
business manager of The Journal of Business 
Education, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management and( if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, se 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


That the names and addresses of the pub- 
me Bi editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Trethaway Publishing Co., 
Inc., 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa: 
editor, Paul S. Lomax, 512 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; managing editor, Herbert A. 
Tonne, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre. Pa.; 
business manager, Robert Trethaway, 512 
Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpors- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If cwned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, 
its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) Trethaway 
Publishing Co., Inc., Robert C.  Trethaway, 
Eleanor K. Trethaway, Estate of Richard Treth- 
rey. all of 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
Pot security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages. 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as_ they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee lis 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full know]- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders whe do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) ROBERT C. TRETHAWAY, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of September, 1932. 
[seat] ANNA K. DASCH, 
(My commission expires March 7, 1935.) 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your service here. Tell 
teachers what you have to offer in 
THE JouRNAL oF Business Epvu- 
CATION—the magazine that pro- 
gressive teachers read. 


For Further Information Write to 


The Journal of Business 
Education 


512 Brooks Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


November 
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Training for Risk Bearing 
(Continued from page 31) 


life insurance because they were 
gambling against the lite of a mem- 
ber of the family. They were to gain 
at the expense of husband and par- 
ent. Almost all or us have been 
educated away from that notion by 
now (only in very few instances 
through the agency of formal school 
instruction). We now must educate 
people to a recognition of the possi- 
bilities of annuities, when fairly 
financed, as a means of reducing the 
burden of preparation for old age. 
Possibly governmental regulation 
and control will finally be necessary. 
First, however, we teachers of busi- 
ness must prepare the present and 
coming generation to recognize the 
need :or it and know how wisely to 
utilize it. Else like prohibition it 
might fail, not because it is not 
basically necessary, but because the 
people have not been taught to real- 
ize the need for it and are therefore 
opposed to it, 


On the Bookshelf 


(Continued from page 24) 


ly presented, not in textbook style, but 
by use of the illustration method. He 
constantly cites cases where such-and- 
such practices are in vogue. As a result, 
he has presented an, extremely valuable 
industrial document—one which will, by 
reason of its data, instantly attract the 
student of economics or management 
both in and out of college; and one 
which, at the same time, cannot be over- 
looked by the careful plant manager or 
executive who wishes to avail himself 
of the best current practice or to profit 
by the mistakes of others who have 
gone before. 

The text is well supported by charts. 


* * * 


THE COMPTOMETER (OFFICE 
MACHINE PRACTICE SERIES 
NO. 5), by C. H. Katenkamp, New 
ae Gregg Publishing Company, 92 
p. $.48. 


This is the fifth of a series of exercise 
books for use in learning the techniques 
of modern office machines. The previous 
booklets treated the Sunstrand Machine, 
the Monroe Calculator, the Burroughs 
Calculator, and the Dalton Adding Ma- 
chine. 

The book is arranged in a modified 
form of job sheet units. This makes it 
possible for the student to proceed as 
rapidly as he is able. It also makes it 
Possible for the student to become ac- 
quainted with the fundamentals of sev- 
eral machines in the course of a term. 

These little books should be a real 
contribution to the better teaching of 
omce machines in our commercial 
schools, public and private. 


New York City 
Bookkeeping Examinations 
(Continued from page 22) 


5: A coffee dealer imported from 
Brazil a quantity of green coffee weigh- 
ing 280,000 pounds at 12.3 cents a pound. 
Freight was $9.50 a ton. Cost of unload- 
ing was 62% cents an hour for 160 
hours. Cartage was $1.50 a ton. Roast- 
ing cost 1 cent a pound, and caused a 
shrinkage of 16 per cent in weight. If 
selling expenses amounted to 15 per cent 
of sales, and the coffee was sold at 25 
cents a pound, less 10 per cent, what 
per cent of the sales was the net ae 

(10) 

6. An engineer contracts to build a 
section of concrete road in 90 days. He 
estimates it will take 60 men to com- 
plete the work on time. At the expira- 
tion of 70 days, he checks up and finds 
8 men have been ill, and absent as fol- 
lows: 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 18 and 22 days. 
On 6 other days no work was done on 
account of rain. How many additional 
men must be employed for the remain- 
ing days to complete the work on time, 
assuming that there is no further delay 
resulting from absence or unfavorable 
weather? (10) 

7. An American importer purchased 
250 gross of lead pencils in London at 
14s. 6d. a gross. Duty on the pencils 
was 50 cents a gross specific and 30 per 
cent ad valorem. Ad valorem duty is 
reckoned on the par value of sterling. 
A bill of exchange in settlement of the 
invoice was purchased at $4,875. Find 
to the nearest cent, the price per gross 
at which he should sell the pencils to 
clear 20 per cent of sales and allow 9.3 
per cent of sales for cost of a 

12) 

8. Equate the following account (10) 

James Higgins 


Mdse. Net 

Mdse. 30 days 
Mdse. 60 days 
Mdse. 30 days 


Cash 

Note 30 days 

Note 60 days with in- 
terest 1,200 


9. (20 credits.) Time, 30 minutes. 
Note: All answers must be arrived at 
mentally. 

Indicate, by writing the letter C or F 
after each of the following statements, 
whether it is true or false. 

1, By making his goods 334% per cent 
above cost, a merchant makes a profit of 
$2 on an article he sells for $6. 

2. Six thousand and _five-eighths per 
cent is written decimally 000.625. 

3. A tax rate of 18 mills on the dollar 
is equivalent to 1.80 per $100. 

4. A series of discounts of 20 per cent 
and 16% per cent is better than a single 
discount of 331% per cent. 

5. Bank discount is less than true dis- 
count on a given sum for the same time 
and rate. 

6. A merchant sold 60 per cent of a 
stock of goods at a profit of 50 per 
cent of the cost. To realize a profit of 
40 per cent on the entire stock, the re- 
mainder of the goods should be sold at 
a profit of 25 per cent of the cost. 

7. If 6 men can do a piece of work in 
12 days, 5 men can do it in 10 days. 

8. A 4 per cent bond bought for $950 
pays better than $950 deposited in a sav- 


ings bank at 4 per cent, interest payable 
semiannually in each case. 

9. If green coffee, costing 6 cents a 
pound, shrinks 1/6 of its weight in 
roasting a pound of coffee is worth 7 
cents. (Ignore cost of roasting.) 

Complete the following statements by 
filling in the blank spaces: 

10. An automobile traveling 25 miles 
an hour leaves New York for Albany at 
8 a.m. A second car traveling 35 miles 
an hour follows the first car, starting at 
9 a.m. The second car overtakes the 
first car in .... hours. 

11. Mr. X earns $45 a week and Mr. 
Y earns $50 a week. Y earns .... per 
cent more than X. 

12. 5% per cent of $200 is ..... 

13. A tank can be filled by pipe A in 
3 hours. It can be emptied by pipe B 
in 6 hours. If the tank is empty, and 
both pipes begin to flow at the same 
time, the tank will be filled in 
hours. 

14. Ordinary interest exceeds accurate 
(or exact) interest by .... of exact in- 
terest. 

15. The markup on a lot of goods was 
60 per cent. The goods were sold at a 
discount of 25 per cent. What rate of 
profit was made on net sales? Ans. .... 

16. If 75 per cent of a certain number 
is 5/6, what is 25 per cent of the same 
number? Ans. ...... 

17. An article sells at $92 a gross. In 
less than gross lots the price is in- 
creased 25 per cent. Find the selling 
price of 2% dozen. Ans. ...... 

18. 250 is 2.5 per cent of 

19-20. Bankers reckon time and 

interest in computing bank dis- 
count. 


Economics and Law. 


Time for answering questions, 3 
hours; for (1) assembling paper, 5 
minutes: (2) revising English, 20 min- 
utes. 

GROUP I. 


Answer all questions) 


In each of the following five cases (1) 
state briefly the principle of law in- 
volved and (2) give the decision. 

2. Baker signed and delivered a note 
promising to pay on demand to the or- 
der of J. James one hundred dollars or 
one hundred bushels of wheat at the op- 
tion of the maker. Is this a negotiable 
note? (6) 

3. Clark, 18 years of age, received a 
note for $500 from an adult on July 1, 
1925, payable in 6 months. The adult 
failed to pay. On February 2, 1932, 
Clark brought suit for breach. The adult 
set up the Statute of Limitations as a 
defense. Who will win? (6) 

4. B contracted orally to sell 400 caps 
to A at 25 cents each. A few days later 
B wrote to A stating that he would not 
hold the merchandise for him unless he 
received $25 on account. A immediately 
mailed the check. B, however, sold the 
caps to C and returned the check. A 
sued B. Will he win? (6) 

5. Winters in applying for fire insur- 
ance was requested to list all buildings 
within 200 feet of the one on which he 
desired insurance. He _ unintentionally 
omitted a small shop, the presence of 
which increased the risk. A fire, which 
did not involve the shop, destroyed Win- 
ter’s buildings. The insurance company 
refused payment. Winters brought suit. 
What should be the result? (6) 


(To Be Continued) 
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Business 
Men Agree 


That the Essentials of 
Business English are: 


1. An understanding of people and 
of the ways to win their favor- 
able response. 


2. A command of the essentials of 
good English, especially sen- 
tence structure and diction. 

3. A familiarity with the common 
business forms and usages, such 
as the correct make-up of let- 
ters, remittances, and the like. 

4. A general knowledge of the 
most important types of com- 
mercial transactions, such as 
buying, selling, and collecting, 
and the right methods of 
handling them. 


Many of the Leading Corpora- 
tions 


have established training courses in 
these essentials of business English 
for their clerks and correspondents. 
Several such courses have been pre- 
pared and directed by the authors 
of the New Business English. 


Hotchkiss and Drew’s . 
New Business English 


presents all these essentials with a 
profusion of exercise material—the 
kind of instruction needed _ in 
schools. 


By GEORGE BURTON HOTCH- 
KISS, M.A., Professor of Marketing 
in New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, 
and CELIA ANNE DREW, Ph.B., 
Instructor in English in High 
School of Commerce, City of New 


York. 
Price, $1.16 


AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta 


The New Pitman 
Phonography 


by Parke Schoch, Asst. Supt. Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 


BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 


Original and unique method. Prin- 
ciples taught by employing only 
Single Stem words, making learn- 
ing easy. 87 graded letters. Abun- 
dant reading matter. Cloth 174 pp. 


List $1.50. Teacher’s Sample 75c 


T. C. DAVIS & SONS, INC. 
512 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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; _ Three Basic Laws of Learning are 
Working for You in 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING 


The New Advanced Shorthand Text 
which is itself a daily teaching plan 


1. The Law of Rendivess: 


“When a person is ready to learn, for him to learn produces satisfaction and 
for him not to learn produces annoyance.” 


You and your advanced shorthand students are ready—they, to learn and you, to teach them. The moment you 
open Gregg Speed Building to Lesson 1 there is a complete feeling of confidence that in this book you have what 
you have long wished for—a real text in which the teaching material has been organized into daily lessons 
according to a scientific plan of building speed in the shortest possible time. With Gregg Speed Building you and 
your students take full advantage of this readiness and put it to work immediately into useful, speed-producing 
activities. 


2. The Law of Exercise: 


“We learn to do by doing, and we forget or unlearn by not doing. This ap- 
plies to both knowledge and skills.” 


The student of Gregg Speed Building /earns by doing and he is not permitted to forget or unlearn by not doing. 
Speed-building drills, brief-form speed letters, five-minute sustained dictations, vocabulary previews, special phrase 
letters, word study, speed pointers, keep him everlastingly at the job of building shorthand speed until he has 
mastered it. 


3. The Law of Effect: 


“When the resulting responses to a stimulus produce a satisfactory effect, the 
bonds involved are strengthened. But if the result produced is unsatisfactory 
or annoying, then the bonds involved are weakened.” 


The student of Gregg Speed Building experiences no unsatisfactory or annoying results. The effect of the 
scientific speed-building plan of this text is most satisfying. And this satisfying effect comes at the end of each 
day’s lesson—the student does not have to wait until his course is half over to experience its effects. 


Send for our 32-page booklet, containing sample pages and a full exposition of the daily plan of this outstanding text. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 


GREGG BOOKS ARE AUTHORITATIVE 


Rotary Stencil Duplicators Give 


POST-O-GRAF prices permit a wide 
distribution among class rooms 
in every school 


Note book data, examination papers, maps for filling in 
Trouble- free of rivers, names of states, principal cities, etc., music, charts 
and forms of all kinds, programs and admission tickets for 
lI all kinds of school entertainment, advertising for ball games 
and other athletic stunts, copies of lectures, in short, any 
: news item, questionnaire or instruction information can be 
Low-P: riced reproduced, in one or more colors, by the thousands in 
clear-cut, easy-to-read copies at an operating expense of 

Ill only about 25c per thousand. 


Staunch, trouble-free and simplicity itself—any boy or 
Unsurpassed girl can operate a POST-O-GRAF DUPLICATOR. 


Prices from $22.50 to $90.00 —fully equipped. 


Helpful Co-operation to Teachers! | 
Indispensable in School Equipment! 


Speedy 


Simple 


E fficient 
| 


Automatic 
and 


Hand Feed 


In Three 
Different 


Sizes 


POST-O-GRAF, INC 


Wilkes-Barre Pennsylvania 
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